Salt  Lake  City  s 
New  White  Way 

Noonday  in  the  lap  of  night  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  this  new  installation  of 

G-E  Luminous  Arcs. 

Salt  Lake  City’s  business  district 
is  one  of  the  greatest  examples 
of  intensive  street  lighting  in  the 
world. 

Alain  Street,  State  Street  and 
Broadway  form  a  brilliant  letter  H 
lighted  by  1H2  stan^iff^  ^  three 
lamps  each,  giv^g  nihmtnation 
of  true  daylight  ^ect. 

For  White  Wa.^.  UgMing  the 
luminous  arc  stands  supreme — 
consult  the  street  lighting  special¬ 
ist  in  any  G-E  ottice. 
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This  3RYA.NT  positive  acting  flush 
toggle  switch  always  works. 


Not  all  toggle  switches  always  operate. 
We  experimented  a  long  time  before  we 
made  one  that  would  always  work.  This 
is  it. 

See  that  little  cam  on  the  operating 
lever?  When  you  push  the  lever  it  pushes 
on  the  rocker.  The  rocker  has  to  move. 


It  can’t  hang  up. 

That’s  why  we  call  it  the  positive  acting 
switch. 

We  are  delivering  this  switch  in  single 
pole,  double  pole  and  three  point  styles, 
with  plates  for  all  pui-poses.  Study  the 
listings  below  and  order  from  your  jobber. 


SHALLOW  CUP  FLUSH  TOGGLE  SWITCHES 
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On  the  Threshold  of  Prosperity 


CONSIDERING  the  distribution 
scheme  in  the  light  of  history, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  thought 
in  the  electrical  industry  of 
the  West  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
contention  that  electrical  appliances 
should  be  merchandised  only  over 
the  counters  of  the  electrical  dealer 
is  unsound.  He  presents  an  inter¬ 
esting  contribution,  in  another  part 
of  this  issue,  to  the  discussion  of 
merchandising  problems  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

HE  statement  is  made  that  the 
channels  by  which  electric  appli- 
•  ances  are  to  reach  the  consumer 
were  partially  defined .  long  before 
the  word  electric  was  ever  associated 
with  the  range,  the  iron  or  the  perco¬ 
lator.  This  is  based  on  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  that  the  inclusion  of  an  electric 
unit  in  these  appliances,  as  well  as 
in  sweeper,  washing  machine  or 
toaster  will  not  influence  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  buy  from  an  electrical  spe¬ 
cialty  dealer  unless  this  dealer  can 
demonstrate  that  technical  training 
and  specialized  service  place  him  in 
a  better  position  to  fill  the  order. 

HE  following  pertinent  comment 
is  also  of  interest:  “This  has 
been  called  an  electrical  age.  It  is 
not.  It  is  merely  the  dawning  of 
such  an  age.  As  such  it  is  filled  with 


transitions  and  weighty  problems.” 
Indeed,  it  is  both  a  dawning  and  an 
awakening.  The  tremendous  possi¬ 
bilities  for  commercial  expansion 
in  merchandising  have  so  fired  the 
imaginations  of  electrical  men  that 
these  weighty  problems  are  being  at¬ 
tacked  with  determination. 

IN  the  words  of  a  national  con- 
^  temporary,  “Commercial  evolution 
in  the  electrical  industry  has  been 
unique,  for  it  has  reversed  the  usual 
sequence.  In  a  word,  the  electrical 
business  has  been  built  backward. 
Most  industries  have  originated  with 
barter  and  trade  and  have  pro¬ 
gressed  from  the  cottage  stage  into 
larger  and  larger  production  to  meet 
growing  demand  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  selling  activity  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  popularity.  But  the  elec¬ 
trical  business  began  with  large-scale 
production.  The  industry  at  last  is 
constructing  a  commercial  organiza¬ 
tion  and  a  commercial  purpose  on  a 
more  adequate  scale,  with  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturer,  jobber, 
contractor-dealer  and  central-station 
executive  focused  on  the  common  ob¬ 
jective.  In  short,  the  long-neglected 
sales  department  of  the  entire  indus¬ 
try  is  being  built  up  into  balance  with 
the  other  two  fundamental  elements 
of  production  and  finance.” 
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Rei^ulations  Hampering  Use  of' 

Radio  By  Power  Companies 

NE  of  the  most  useful  applications  to  which  the 
radio  telephone  has  been  adapted  is  for  purposes 
of  emergency  communication  of  load  dispatchers  in 
generating  stations  in  case  of  failure  of  pole  line 
telephones.  Western  power  companies  are  all  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  radio  telephone  for  emer¬ 
gency  system  dispatching;  and  when  conditions  are 
right  and  the  way  is  clear,  considerable  use  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  made  of  this  method  of  communication. 

Were  it  not  for  certain  existing  government 
radio  regulations,  the  problems  relating  to  radio 
telephone  operators  or  operating  personnel  would  be 
quite  simple.  While  there  is  no  particular  difficulty 
attached  to  the  procuring  of  station  licenses  or  the 
allotment  of  wave  lengths  for  this  class  of  communi¬ 
cation  which  comes  under  the  limited  commercial 
classification,  the  operator’s  requirements  are  some¬ 
what  stringent,  being  originally  intended  for  opera¬ 
tors  of  radio  telegraph  stations. 

Proficiency  in  the  telegraph  code  is  required,  as 
well  as  an  examination  in  both  theory  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  radio  telegraph  apparatus,  before  an  operat¬ 
ing  license  can  be  secured.  The  imposition  of  these 
requirements  on  a  telephone  operator  does  not  seem 
warranted,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  revision  of  the 
requirements  is  advisable.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  the  private  use  of  the  radio  tele¬ 
phone  for  emergency  dispatching  on  power  systems 
could  very  well  be  handled  by  licensing  one  compe¬ 
tent  engineer  to  have  complete  supervision  over  the 
licensed  stations  of  his  particular  system. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  interest  of  public 
service  some  provision  will  be  made  to  permit  the 
more  general  use  of  the  radio  telephone  for  dispatch¬ 
ing  purposes,  as  well  as  for  communication  with  re¬ 
motely  situated  construction  camps. 


The  German  Patents  and 

Electro-Chemical  Development 

HERE  is  no  question  but  that  American  develop¬ 
ment  in  chemistry  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
corresponding  development  in  mechanical,  electrical 
and  civil  engineering  lines.  Particularly  is  this  true 
in  the  far  West.  With  abundant  resources  of  power 
and  vast  raw  materials  for  electro-chemical  manu¬ 
facture,  the  West  today  stands  in  the  awkward  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  the  most  backward  in  the  development 
of  its  latent  chemical  resources  of  any  section  of 
this  country. 

Recent  discussion  and  proposed  legislation  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  has  had  for  its  objective  the 
legalizing  of  a  movement  to  have  the  German  chem¬ 
ical  patents  and  other  properties  lawfully  seques¬ 
tered  and  sold  to  Americans  during  the  war  period, 
returned  to  their  former  owners.  Thoughtful  men 
see  in  this  movement  a  well  laid  plan  by  certain  for¬ 
eign  interests  to  get  these  patents  back  into  Ger¬ 
many’s  hands  so  that  she  can  resume  her  monopoly 
of  the  chemical  industry  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
to  l)e  hoped  that  this  matter  will  be  handled  with 


sufficient  vigor  to  prevent  the  patents  from  again 
coming  under  German  control.  Every  possible 
thought  should  be  given  to  this  matter,  for,  in  the 
far  West  the  future  of  electro-chemical  development, 
although  this  development  is  at  the  present  time  in 
embryo  stage,  will  some  day  be  of  rare  value  to  this 
section  of  the  country. 


Organizing  a  Curbstone 

Contractors’  Association 

AS  a  partial  solution  of  the  problems  facing 
■AXthe  electrical  contractor,  the  Electrical  Service 
League  of  British  Columbia  has  organized  the  small 
residence  wiremen  of  Vancouver  and  vicinity  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  them  in  proper  business  meth¬ 
ods.  It  is  hoped  by  this  plan  to  lessen  the  evils  of 
competitive  warfare,  characterized  by  price-cutting 
and  cheap  and  inadequate  installations  which  have 
demoralized  the  electrical  contracting  business. 

The  League  holds  that  the  ambitious  journey¬ 
man  seeking  to  succeed  in  business  for  himself  fills 
a  definite  place  in  the  industry,  and  that  once  edu¬ 
cated  in  proper  business  methods  he  will  cease  to 
be  a  menace.  After  attempts  to  induce  the  smaller 
wiremen  to  become  members  of  the  existing  con¬ 
tractors’  organization  had  failed,  the  League  organ¬ 
ized  a  separate  organization  composed  entirely  of 
“curbstoners.”  This  organization,  known  as  the 
Electrical  Contractors’  Association  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  has  been  in  existence  six  .  months  and  is 
reported  to  be  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Electrical  Service 
League  is  being  watched  with  interest  throughout 
the  West,  as  the  cut  price  and  inadequate  electrical 
installation  is  by  no  means  confined  to  British 
Columbia. 


The  Joint  Committee  and  the 

Society  for  Electrical  Development 

EN  of  the  electrical  industry  in  the  West  have 
watched  for  some  months  past  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  co-ordinate  the  development  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  electrical  industry  in  a  national  way. 
While  the  West  has  always  been  and  should  be  more 
concerned  with  its  local  cooperative  problems,  still  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  West  is  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  national  problems.  The  movement  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  association  activities  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Joint  Committee  for  Business  Develop¬ 
ment,  thoroughly  representative  of  all  phases  and 
activities  of  the  electrical  industry,  was  a  wise  move. 
On  another  page  of  this  issue  may  be  found  a  news 
item  telling  how  the  co-ordinating  of  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Committee  for  Business  Development  with 
those  of  the  Society  for  Electrical  Development  is 
to  be  brought  al30ut.  The  Society  has  in  past  years 
rendered  able  service  as  a  stimulator  of  local  activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country.  The  West  should  do 
its  share  in  joining  in  this  movement  of  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  effort.  It  is  constructive  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  industry. 
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The  New  Industrial  Program 

Under  the  American  Plan 

HE  American  Plan  as  worked  out  and  established 
by  the  Industrial  Association  of  San  Fi’ancisco, 
and  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  predicated 
upon  the  proposition  that  the  public  interest  in  labor 
controversies  is  paramount  to  that  of  any  individual 
element.  Recognition  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  interest  is  equally  jeopardized  by  conditions 
of  employment  which  give  opportunity  for  employers 
to  deal  unfairly  with  labor,  as  it  is  by  unfairness  of 
working  agreements  insisted  upon  by  unions  in  dic¬ 
tating  policies  which  handicap  the  employer  and  pre¬ 
vent  industrial  development. 

The  Industrial  Association  has  set  up  machin¬ 
ery  for  reasonable  control  of  these  matters  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  the  employee  and  the  em¬ 
ployer. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  American  Plan  as  established 
and  enforced  in  the  building  industry  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  by  the  Industrial  Association.  It  has  freed 
labor  from  the  self-imposed  but  misconceived  re¬ 
straint  of  selfish  leadership,  has  emancipated  em¬ 
ployers  from  the  control  of  unions,  and  has  guaran¬ 
teed  to  the  public,  to  labor  and  to  the  employer  that 
all  their  legitimate  rights  will  be  protected  at  all 
times. 

The  work  that  the  Industrial  Association  has 
undertaken  and  for  the  past  year  successfully  car¬ 
ried  out,  is  of  vital  importance  to  San  Francisco  and 
the  state  of  California;  and,  by  way  of  example,  to 
the  whole  country.  It  is  particularly  of  interest  to 
the  electrical  industry,  for  the  influence  that  in¬ 
creased  building  activities  have  upon  the  electrical 
industry  is  too  obvious  to  need  more  than  passing 
mention.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  more  houses,  more  factories,  more  stores  and 
more  office  buildings,  naturally  means  the  further 
use  of  electrical  energy,  and  electrical  equipment  and 
appliances  of  every  kind.  Consequently,  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  of  the  country  cannot  but  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Industrial  Association  which  took  a  vir¬ 
tually  moribund  industry  in  San  Francisco  and  so 
revived  and  revitalized  it  that  the  value  of  building 
permits  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922  was  more 
than  107%  in  excess  of  the  value  of  such  permits 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1921. 


Meeting  of  Electric  Leagues 
at  Association  Island 

NDER  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Electrical 
Development,  Inc.,  a  recent  meeting  was  called 
for  representatives  of  all  electrical  cooperative  and 
development  leagues  throughout  the  nation  to  meet 
at  Association  Island  in  Lake  Ontario.  This  meeting 
was  successful  in  every  detail  and  most  of  the  west¬ 
ern  states  were  represented.  This  is  the  first  move¬ 
ment  of  its  kind  ever  inaugurated  to  get  together 
representatives  from  these  local  activities,  and  much 
good  was  accomplished.  It  is  not  until  one  has  trav¬ 
eled  afield  and  has  seen  what  the  other  fellow  is 
doing,  or  has  heard  discussions  of  how  problems 


similar  to  those  in  his  local  community  have  been 
tackled  and  solved,  that  one  can  really  appreciate 
the  good  that  always  results  from  meetings  of  this 
sort. 

It  is  quite  well  agreed  at  the  present  time  that 
co-ordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  entire  electrical 
family  in  a  community  is  essential  to  success  in  any 
movement  for  the  greater  merchandising  of  elec¬ 
trical  ware.  At’  the  same  time  the  benefit  of  nation¬ 
ally  co-ordinated  effort,  which  finds  its  highest  func¬ 
tion  in  standing  ready  to  assist  in  matters  of 
broad  general  policy  and  statistical  research  without 
assuming  managerial  control,  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  good  from  informal  conferences  of  this 
sort  which  has  just  taken  place  at  Association  Island 
cannot  be  overestimated. 


Anent  Habit  of  Assimilating 

Food  Prior  to  Organization 

HENEVER  problems  besetting  the  welfare  of 
an  industry  become  especially  vexatious,  some¬ 
one  is  bound  to  raise  the  clarion  cry,  “Let  us  get 
together.”  “By  all  means,”  replies  the  individual, 
“But  how?”  “Simple  as  one,  two,  three,”  replies 
the  experienced  organizer.  “First,  you  have  a  ban¬ 
quet.  Everybody  comes  in  a  hard-boiled  shirt  and 
a  waiter’s  uniform.  Then  you  get  a  lot  of  speakers 
who  tell  you  a  lot  of  things  you  never  knew  before, 
like  ‘United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,’  and  ‘In  union 
there  is  strength.’  You  listen,  smoke  one  more  cigar 
than  is  your  usual  post-prandial  custom,  discover 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  good  fellows  in  the  same  line 
of  business  as  yourself,  and  go  home  to  friend  wife, 
secure  in  the  feeling  that  organization  is  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  industry.” 

Seriously,  does  one  banquet  to  achieve  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  organize  in  order  to  get  the  banquet  ?  Let  us 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  headache,  if  our  host  forgot  to  strain 
the  splinters  out  of  the  grape-juice.  In  truth,  if  the 
worm  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  hook,  the  banquet 
must  perform  just  as  useful  a  function  in  getting 
people  to  pull  together.  If  one  should  not  take  a 
long  walk  on  an  empty  stomach,  why  should  one 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  bear  a  long  sit  under  the 
same  conditions?  Josh  Billings  said,  “Most  peoples 
branes  is  located  in  their  stummix,’.’  and,  if  he  was 
right,  that  must  be  the  proper  point  of  attack  for 
the  successful  institution  of  any  joint  effort. 

Some  day,  a  great  genius  will  write  a  treatise 
on  the  psychology  of  the  gustatory  nerve.  In  truth, 
it  is  the  easiest  way  to  bring  people  to  your  way  of 
thinking,  now  that  Mr.  Volstead  has  robbed  the 
propagandist,  the  promoter  and  the  salesman  of  the 
one  time  first  aid  in  putting  deals  across.  When  the 
bride  has  learned  that  by  “feeding  the  brute,”  the 
size  of  the  bill  for  that  winter  hat  shrinks  to  a  mere 
nothing,  she  is  well  along  in  the  achievement  of 
matrimonial  success.  So  it  is  with  the  promoter. 
He  could  no  more  launch  a  scheme  for  joint  action 
on  any  subject  without  a  banquet  with  trimmin’s, 
than  the  Israelites  could  make  bricks  without  straw. 
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Western  Comment  on  Current  Events 


Editorial  Notes  and  Readers’  Views  on  the  Outstanding  Aspects  of  Financing, 
Trade  Promotion,  Legislative  and  Associated  Topics  that  have  a 
Special  Bearing  on  Western  Business 


The  plant  of  the  Hammond  Lumber  Company  at 
Astoria,  Ore.,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fii’e  entail¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  approximately  $1,000,000  and  throwing 
500  men  out  of  employment. 
Fire  Greatest  The  disaster  suggests  that  more 
Menace  to  effective  means  should  be  found 

Lumber  Industry  to  prevent  sawmill  fires.  It  is 
one  of  a  dozen  fires  which  have 
occurred  in  the  mills  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  during 
the  past  summer.  Seemingly,  fires  in  sawmills  are 
considered  a  matter  of  routine  in  a  lumbering  sea¬ 
son.  Although  a  mill  be  totally  insured,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  such  fires  makes  the  premiums  high,  and 
the  payment  of  insurance  money  cannot  compensate 
for  the  stoppage  of  a  great  industry  and  loss  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  hundreds  of  men.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hammond  fire,  the  loss  was  only  partially  covered 
by  insurance. 

In  connection  with  the  fire,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  steps  taken  by  the  Pacific  Power  and  Light 
Company  to  meet  the  emergency  brought  about  by 
the  destruction  of  the  mill  generating  plant  which 
furnished  power  to  that  company  for  distribution  in 
Astoria  and  the  surrounding  district.  The  large  ex¬ 
penditures  for  a  turbo-generating  stand-by  station 
erected  two  years  ago  were  fully  justified  and  except 
for  a  two-hour  interruption  occasioned  by  the  start¬ 
ing  up  of  the  big  station,  the  customers  did  not 
suffer. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  fire,  steps 
should  be  immediately  taken  for  the  instituting  of 
an  educational  campaign  to  combat  the  immense 
losses  which  the  lumbermen  sustain  each  season, 
caused  in. most  instances  by  preventable  fires. 


Engineeiing  work  has  become  an  inci'easingly  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  progi’ess  of  civilization  and 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  engineering 
profession  is  held  responsible  for 
Code  of  Ethics  the  planning,  constniction  and 
For  Practice  operation  of  such  work,  and  is 
of  Engineering  entitled  to  the  position  and  au¬ 
thority  which  will  enable  it  to 
discharge  this  responsibility  and  to  render  effective 
seiwice  to  humanity. 

In  this  connection,  the  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  will  shortly 
vote  upon  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics  covering 
the  practice  of  the  engineering  profession.  Engi¬ 
neers  are  occupying  important  positions  in  human 
affairs  and  the  code  of  ethics  is  significant  of  the 
high  ideals  which  actuate  the  practice  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.  The  code  to  be  voted  on  follows: 


1.  The  engineer  will  carry  on  his  professional  work 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  employees  and  contractors,  fidelity 
to  clients  and  employers,  loyalty  to  his  country  and  devotion 
to  high  ideals  of  courtesy  and  personal  honor. 

2.  He  will  refrain  from  associating  himself  with  or 
allowing  the  use  of  his  name  by  an  enterprise  of  questionable 
character. 

3.  He  will  advertise  only  in  a  digrnified  manner,  being 
careful  to  avoid  misleading  statements. 

4.  He  will  regard  as  confidential  any  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  him  as  to  the  business  affairs  and  technical  meth¬ 
ods  or  processes  of  a  client  or  employer. 

5.  He  will  inform  a  client  or  employer  of  any  business 
connections,  interests  or  affiliations  which  might  influence  his 
judgment  or  impair  the  disinterested  quality  of  his  services. 

6.  He  will  refrain  from  using  any  improper  or  ques¬ 
tionable  methods  of  soliciting  professional  work  and  will 
decline  to  pay  or  to  accept  commissions  for  securing  such 
work. 

7.  He  will  accept  compensation,  financial  or  otherwi.se, 
for  a  particular  service,  from  one  source  only,  except  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  all  interested  parties. 

8.  He  will  not  use  unfair  means  to  win  professional 
advancement  or  to  injure  the  chances  of  another  engineer  to 
secure  and  hold  employment. 

9.  He  will  cooperate  in  upbuilding  the  engineering  pro¬ 
fession  by  exchanging  general  information  and  experience 
with  his  fellow  engineers  and  students  of  engineering  and 
also  by  contributing  to  work  of  engineering  societies,  schools 
of  applied  science  and  the  technical  press. 

10.  He  will  interest  himself  in  the  public  welfare  in 
behalf  of  which  he  will  be  ready  to  apply  his  special  knowl¬ 
edge,  skill  and  training  for  the  u.se  and  benefit  of  mankind. 


There  are  in  Japan  a  total  of  1,126  sites  available 
for  hydroelectric  development  representing  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3,520,000  hp.,  according  to  the  results  of  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
Survey  Shows  ment  of  Communications.  The 
Available  Power  survey  lasted  over  a  period  of 
Sites  in  Japan  four  years  and  the  results  are 
being  compiled  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  expected  that  complete  data  on  every 
developed  power  site  and  on  every  available  site  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  government  when  all  of  the 
data  are  tabulated. 

The  suiwey  shows  that  in  Japan  there  are  eight 
rivers,  the  total  potential  power  of  each  of  which  is 
100,000  hp.  There  are  only  68  sites  which  have 
over  10,000  hp.  available.  The  number  of  small  sites 
is  by  far  the  greatest. 

While  various  surveys  have  been  conducted  by 
different  govenimental  agencies  in  this  country, 
there  is  no  compilation  as  complete  as  the  one  which 
is  being  prepared  in  Japan.  Surveys  have  been 
made  as  to  the  amount  of  power  available  on  the 
various  streams  and  the  potential  hydroelectric 
power  in  each  of  the  states.  As  yet  there  has  l)een 
no  listing  of  all  of  the  available  sites  and  their 
possibilities. 
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Of  course,  it. is  to  be  remembered  that  Japan 
is  a  comparatively  small  country,  with  few  large 
waterways,  easy  to  survey,  while  in  America  the 
work  entailed  in  such  an  investigation  would  be 
enormous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  pos¬ 
sesses  all  of  the  facilities  for  making  such  a  suiwey. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  such  infor¬ 
mation. 


The  unification  of  twenty  financial  institutions  in 
southern  California  under  the  head  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  has  developed  to 
the  point  where  a  new  title  has 
('o-ordination  of  lieen  adopted  for  the  institution 
Banking  Interest  in  keeping  with  the  territory  it 
in  Southwest  serves.  Henceforth  the  group 
will  be  known  as  the  Pacific- 
Southwest  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  a  title  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  territory  served,  which  embraces  cities 
from  Fresno  to  the  Mexican  border. 

In  creating  the  recent  merger  an  attempt  was 
made  to  so  co-ordinate  banking  institutions  in  the 
principal  districts  that  complete  financial  assistance 
might  lie  given  in  the  seasonal  marketing  of  crops. 
By  this  merger  money  returned  to  the  Pacific- 
Southwest  in  the  spring  from  the  sale  of  the  orange 
crop  of  southern  Calif oniia  can  be  used  for  financing 
the  raisin  crop  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Money 
obtained  in  the  fall  from  the  marketing  of  raisins 
is  available  for  the  early  vegetable  gi’ower  of  the 
Imperial  Valley.  Similarly  the  diversity  of  seasonal 
movements  of  other  products  results  in  the  elasticity 
of  bank  credits,  and  this  elasticity  in  tuni  results 
in  additional  service  to  the  various  communities. 

In  the  area  in  which  this  merged  institution 
carries  on  its  activities  directly,  the  products — agi’i- 
cultural,  mining  and  manufacturing — are  harvested 
and  marketed  in  such  seasons  that  it  will  make  sub¬ 
stantially  a  continuous  use  of  credits  and  flatten  the 
curve  of  peak  demands  to  the  minimum.  This  gives 
a  more  economic  use  and  co-ordinates  the  funds 
within  the  area  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 


The  question  of  electric  rates  is  one  of  the  strong 
connecting  links  between  the  power  company  and 
the  public.  The  consumer  is  always  interested  in 
what  he  is  going  to  pay  for  his 
Ontario  Rates  electricity.  That  has  been  one  of 
Increased  by  the  reasons  for  the  establishment 
Commission  of  railroad  and  utility  commis¬ 

sions.  When  rates  go  up,  the 
utility  companies  ai’e  condemned.  When  the  re¬ 
verse  is  true,  then  the  companies  are  public  bene¬ 
factors. 

In  connection  with  the  forthcoming  election  in 
California  when  the  .people  will  be  asked  to  ratify 
an  amendment  which  would  turn  one  of  the  most 
orderly  and  well  regulated  industries  in  the  state 
into  chaos,  much  has  Ijeen  said  of  the  Ontario  Power 
Commission  for  it  is  the  only  organization  with 
which  a  comparison  could  be  made.  Much  has  been 


said  regarding  the  activities  of  the  commission  and 
its  policies.  Proponents  of  the  Califoniia.  Water 
and  Power  Act  have  pointed  out  the  seeming  good 
points  of  the  commission  while  opponents  of  the 
measure  have  shown  its  weaknesses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  just  at  a  time  when 
electric  rates  have  been  reduced  in  California,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  of  increases  in  Ontario. 
News  dispatches  from  Hamilton  state  that  the  rates 
for  that  city  have  been  raised  from  $16  to  $20  per 
hp-yr.,  representing  an  increase  of  25  per  cent. 
Moreover  the  increase  is  retroactive,  applying  to  all 
bills  from  Jan.  1,  1922.  The  increase  adds  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $80,000  per  year  to  the  bills  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  Hamilton.  There  is  no  change  in  residen¬ 
tial  lighting  rates,  other  than  to  raise  the  minimum 
from  50  to  75  cents.  Commercial  lighting,  street 
lighting  and  power  consumers  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
increase. 


In  displaying  the  two  electrical  homes  in  Seattle 
during  the  week  of  Sept.  22,  the  Electric  Club  of 
that  city  enlisted  the  aid  of  civic  officials  in  making 
the  occasion  one  of  the  most 
Seattle  Mayor  noteworthy  of  the  year.  By  proc- 
Proclaims  an  lamation  Mayor  Edwin  J.  Brown 
Electrical  Week  set  aside  that  period  as  “Seattle 
Electrical  Week,”  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  and 
the  important  place  electricity  takes  in  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  the  people.  The  mayor’s  proclamation 
follows : 

Electricity  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  economic 
resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  a  new  and  a  tre¬ 
mendous  force  which  has  come  into  our  economic  and  domes¬ 
tic  life  in  the  last  generation.  It  turns  the  wheels  of  our 
mills  and  factories;  it  irrigates  and  brings  into  fruition  much 
of  our  desert  land;  it  lifts  the  treasures  from  our  mines;  it 
carries  our  voice  over  a  wire  from  ocean  to  ocean  at  a  speed 
greater  than  that  of  the  sun;  and  it  enables  us  to  talk 
through  the  air  across  the  seas.  It  gives  us  dependable  urban 
and  interurban  transportation,  thus  quickly  relieving  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  our  cities  by  enabling  our  workers  to  get  quickly 
and  cheaply  to  a  house  in  the  open  air;  it  adds  more- than 
50  per  cent  to  the  efficiency  of  our  single  track  mountain 
trunk  lines,  and  it  lightens  the  burdens  of  the  home  by  re¬ 
placing  the  old,  back-breaking  methods  with  their  drudgery, 
with  the  comfort,  convenience  and  efficiency  of  the  modern 
electrical  serv'ants. 

Electricity  is  a  permanent  factor  in  our  existence.  The 
state  of  Wa.shington  leads  the  entire  country  in  potential  elec¬ 
tric  energy.  The  engineering  feats  here  in  the  West  in  elec¬ 
trical  development  are  surpassed  nowhere  on  the  globe,  and, 
though  the  fuel  supply  is  diminished  year  by  year,  this  great 
force  of  nature  goes  on  forever. 

The  City  of  Seattle  is  in  the  center  of  a  vast  supply  of 
this  valuable  resource  and  it  will  be  a  big  factor  both  in 
promoting  our  future  economic  development,  in  relieving 
much  of  the  irksome  toil  of  the  home  and  in  adding  to  our 
general  comfort. 

For  this  reason  I  hereby  proclaim  the  w’eek  of  Sept.  22 
to  29  as  “Seattle  Electrical  Week,”  during  which  the  people 
of  Seattle,  both  individually  and  through  our  various  organi¬ 
zations,  may  learn  more  of  the  development  of  this  new  sci¬ 
ence.  ITie  Electric  Club  of  Seattle  is  preparing  two  modern 
electrical  homes  whereby  they  will  demonstrate  how  a  hou.se 
may  be  properly  wired  for  the  convenient  use  of  electrical 
appliances  and  how  these  electrical  servants  may  be  added  to 
our  home  comforts.  Let  us  benefit  by  this  splendid  educa¬ 
tional  movement. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Broadest  Distribution  Channels  Best  For 
Growth  of  Entire  Industry 

To  the  Editor: 

Sir:  The  distribution  of  any  article  or  com¬ 
modity  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer  is 
closely  linked  with  its  history.  Similarly,  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution  depend  largely  upon  this  history 
and  human  nature.  The  so-called  electrical  house¬ 
hold  appliances  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  A 
consideration  of  the  history  of  the  electric  iron  re¬ 
veals  that  it  is  simply  a  new  edition  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sad-iron  brought  up  to  date  by  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  an  electrical  unit.  By  the  same  hypothesis, 
the  vacuum  cleaner  is  a  moderaized  carpet  sweeper. 
It  does  not  require  a  study  of  archeology  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  electric  range,  beginning 
with  the  open  fire  of  prehistoric  times  and  conclud¬ 
ing  with  the  gas  range  of  today.  The  evolution  of 
any  of  the  other  electric  appliances  is  analogous  to 
any  one  of  the  above  cases. 

Considering  the  distribution  scheme  in  the  light 
of  history,  it  is  evident,  that  the  statement  that  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  are  to  be  merchandised  only  over 
the  counters  of  the  electrical  dealer  is  rather  ex¬ 
treme.  The  channels  by  which  such  articles  are  to 
reach  the  consumer  were  partially  defined  long 
before  the  word  electric  was  ever  associated  with  the 
range  or  the  iron.  It  is  also  apparent  that  if  elec¬ 
trical  household  appliances  are  to  achieve  the  uni¬ 
versal  use  and  popularity  which  seems  to  be  their 
lot,  the  channels  of  distribution  cannot  be  defined  by 
such  narrow  limits.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
housewife  in  purchasing  an  electric  iron  would  be  to 
seek  out  the  hardware  merchant  from  whom  she 
formerly  purchased  her  sad-iron  unless  the  electrical 
dealer  can  show  her  some  reason  why  she  should 
make  the  purchase  from  him.  Nor  will  the  enter¬ 
prising  hardware  merchant  hesitate  to  stock  his 
shelves  with  the  latest  development  in  irons  because 
the  magic  word  “electric”  has  been  applied  to  it. 
Should  he  fail  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  his  busi¬ 
ness  would  soon  refiect  the  loss  of  the  profits  he  had 
hitherto  considered  legitimately  his.  However,  it 
has  been  surprising  to  note  how  reluctant  the  hard¬ 
ware  merchant  has  been  to  adopt  this  policy.  Times 
are  changing  and  he  is  being  urged  on  all  sides  to 
enlarge  his  activities  to  include  an  electrical  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  electric  curling  iron  is  primarily  a  toilet 
article.  Will  the  woman  who  has  gone  to  the  drug 
store  or  the  department  store  for  a  new  curling  ii-on 
in  the  past,  seek  out  an  electrical  dealer  now  that 
the  curling  iron  can  be  attached  by  a  cord  to  a  lamp 
socket  or  a  wall  plug?  The  answer  is  self-evident 
unless  the  electrical  dealer  can  show  her  that  his 
technical  training  and  specialized  service  place  him 
in  a  position  to  better  fill  her  order.  The  same  argu¬ 
ments  apply  equally  well  to  the  electric  washing 
machine,  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  percolator  and  a 
host  of  other  appliances. 


The  indictment  of  the  electrical  dealer  for  his 
seeming  lack  of  success  in  the  merchandising  of 
electrical  appliances  assumes  a  new  aspect  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts.  But  the 
fault  has  not  been  entirely  his.  Profits  have  been 
small,  turnover  slow  and  the  response  of  the  public 
to  the  educational  campaigns,  sponsored  by  the 
industry,  less  ready  than  has  been  hoped.  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  impi'oving  these  conditions  are  under  consid¬ 
eration  at  the  present  time  and  are  outside  the  scope 
of  this  discussion. 

Preachments  are  never  popular,  but  two  factors 
which  have  been  overlooked  by  the  dealer  in 
strengthening  his  place  in  the  distribution  scheme 
might  well  be  called  to  his  attention.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  failed  to  realize  the  possibilities  of 
stocking  his  shelves  with  articles  which,  although 
entirely  disassociated  from  the  electrical  idea,  would 
have  attracted  custom  to  his  store,  swelled  his  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  and  increased  his  profits.  Instances 
can  be  cited  where  electrical  dealers  have  taken  on 
specialty  lines  which  have  not  only  been  profitable 
in  themselves,  but  which  have  also  aided  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  appliances  by  attracting  prospective 
buyers  to  the  store.  Again,  the  dealer  has  failed  to 
utilize  the  opportunity  for  developing  sales  afforded 
by  the  customer  who  enters  his  store  bent  on  the 
purchase  of  some  small  article  such  as  a  Mazda  lamp 
or  a  fuse.  Hundreds  of  dollars  from  prospective 
sales  fail  to  reach  the  cash  register  because  no  effort 
is  made  to  interest  such  customers  in  some  appli¬ 
ance  at  the  time  they  are  in  the  store.  By  purchas¬ 
ing  a  fuse  or  a  lamp  they  indicate  that  their  homes 
are  wired  and  that  they  are  prospective  customers 
for  some  labor  saving  appliance.  Yet  it  is  seldom, 
that  the  salesman  who  fills  their  order  even  attempts 
to  gain  their  interest. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  from  this  discussion  that 
the  central  station,  the  jobber  and  the  manufacturer 
are  not  fully  in  accord  with  the  dealer  and  his  prob¬ 
lems.  The  four  branches  of  the  electrical  industry 
are  closely  interlinked.  Their  interests  are  mutual. 
All  have  participated  in  the  campaigns  which  have 
brought  electrical  appliances  to  the  fore.  Each  is 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  other.  The  jobber, 
the  central  station  and  the  manufacturer  all  are  as 
desirous  of  having  the  dealer  become  a  successful 
merchant  as  he  is  himself.  On  account  of  the  close 
relationship  which  has  existed  between  them  and 
which  will  continue  to  exist,  they  feel  that  his  is  a 
logical  place  in  the  distribution  scheme. 

Electrical  dealers  are  prone  to  accuse  the  jobber 
of  attempting  to  extend  his  business  into  the  hard¬ 
ware'  and  other  fields,  little  realizing  that  the  hard¬ 
ware  merchant  will  naturally  turn  to  his  own  jobbers 
for  such  electrical  equipment  as  he  wished  to  add  to 
his  stock.  They  forget  that  the  dealer’s  problems 
are  inherently  the  jobber’s  problems  and  that  the 
dealer’s  success  is  the  jobber’s  success. 

However,  the  time  has  come  when  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  will  be  other  distributing  agen¬ 
cies  than  the  dealer.  Electrical  appliances  are  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  And 
as  this  popularity  grows  so  will  the  merchandising 
possibilities.  A  new  and  aggiessive  type  of  mer¬ 
chant  will  be  attracted  to  the  field.  New  manufac¬ 
turers  will  spring  up,  whose  chief  problem  will  be 
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that  of  distribution.  If  the  present  distribution 
channels  cannot  absorb  their  goods,  then  they  will 
open  up  new  ones.  There  will  be  competition  and 
the  electrical  industry  as  it  is  constituted  at  the 
present  must  hold  its  own. 

This  has  been  called  an  electrical  age.  It  is  not. 
It  is  merely  the  dawning  of  such  an  age.  As  such  it 
is  a  period  filled  with  transitions  and  weighty  prob¬ 
lems.  If  the  electrical  industry  will  face  squarely 
the  facts  as  they  really  are,  it  will  find  that  there 
is  an  infinite  amount  of  good  business  in  store 
for  all. 

September  18,  1922. 

[Editor's  Note:  This  represents  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  electrical  industry  on  a  subject  which  is  of 
vital  importance.] 


Laundryowners  Feel  That  the  Electragists 
Are  Their  Worst  Competitors 

To  the  Editor: . 

Sir:  Recently  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  electrical  industry  that  laundry 
owners  and  operators  consider  central  stations  and 
electric  appliance  shops  their  principal  competitors. 
An  explanation  of  this  feeling  that  the  electrical 
men  are  competitors  of  the  laundrymen  may  be 
interesting  to  your  readers. 

The  laundrymen  do  not  think  that  the  public 
utilities  are  “taking  in  washing”  or  that  the  electra- 
gists  are  establishing  laundry  routes  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  men  in  the  business,  but  according  to 
the  August  issue  of  the  National  Laundry  Journal, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Laundryowners’  Association, 
they  are  carrying  on  “insidious  activities  as  a  group 
and  doing  more  to  undermine  the  laundry  business 
than  any  other  thing.” 

Exposition  was  given  to  this  situation  by  one  of 
the  Denver  newspapers  in  a  campaign  inaugurated 
to  break  an  alleged  monopoly  and  combine  of  the 
larger  laundry  owners  in  that  city.  According  to 
the  paper,  the  uncovering  of  the  situation  in  Denver 
developed  as  the  result  of  investigations  in  other 
large  cities  and  although  as  far  as  is  known  no 
active  campaign  has  been  started  by  any  individual 
owners  or  local  groups  against  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try  for  its  manufacturing,  selling  and  servicing  of 
home  laundry  equipment,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
article  “Are  Public  Utilities  Your  Competitors?” 
voices  the  policy  of  the  national  organization. 

Undoubtedly  this  matter  will  come  up  for  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
organization  at  Houston,  Texas,  October  2-7. 

The  article  in  question  quotes  at  length  the  let¬ 
ter  of  a  laundryowner  on  this  matter  and  although 
apparently  not  intended  as  an  editorial,  it  compli¬ 
ments  the  author  of  the  letter  on  his  plain  speaking 
and  in  telling  the  whole  truth — “Because  he  believes 
that  to  avoid  a  difficulty  is  merely  to  postpone  the 
time  when  he  may  wake  up  some  fine  morning  to 
find  a  wrecked  business” — and  so  he  accepted  the 
invitation  to  tell  the  laundry  industry  what  he 
thinks  to  be  “The  Truth  About  Home  Electrical 
Laundry  Devices.” 

Further  comment  made  by  the  laundryowner  in 
his  article  follows,  in  part: 


“Because  they  are  leaving  no  method  of  persuasion 
unused,  the  manufacturers  of  electric  washers,  electric  driers, 
electric  flat  work  ironers  and  washing  supplies,  are  causing 
many  housewives  to  believe  that  they  should  use  these  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  their  advertising,  the  family  washing  is  shown  as 
being  done  by  the  housewife  as  she  reads  a  book  or  while 
the  children  play  about  in  the  scene,  with  everybody  all 
smiles.  With  a  clever  combination  of  sunshine  and  chirping 
birds,  the  otherwise  burdensome  household  duty  is  shown  to 
be  quite  an  enjoyable  affair. 

“Look  through  any  of  the  women’s  magazines.  You 
will  And  them  containing  many  advertisements  and  special 
articles  depicting  in  words  and  pictures  the  excellent  prop¬ 
erties  of  domestic  laundry  equipment.  You  cannot  refrain 
from  looking  at  the  advertisements  for  they  are  usually 
representative  of  the  highest  type  of  the  advertising  art. 

“When  you  consider  the  millions  of  women’s  mag^azines 
being  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  country  carrying 
similar  messages  into  practically  every  home,  then  you  can 
see  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  campaign. 

“This  activity  does  not  merely  end  with  advertising, 
however.  It  is  more  than  an  advertising  campaign — it  is  a 
selling  campaign.  Suppose  you  reply  to  one  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  a  booklet  on  ‘Expert  Laun¬ 
dering  Advice’  or  some  similar  subject.  In  this  way  the  name 
of  a  ‘prospect’  is  obtained  for  the  manufacturer  and  as  fast 
as  the  mails  will  permit,  you  receive  your  booklet  attrao 
tively  printed  in  eye-arresting  colors  and  steeped  in  resound¬ 
ing  advertising  claims.  But  along  with  your  booklet  in  the 
same  mail  was  a  letter  from  the  advertiser  to  the  local  repre¬ 
sentative  which  finally  results  in  your  being  called  upon  by 
that  person.  You  are  now  in  personal  contact  with  a  i>ersist- 
ent  sales-person,  trained  in  the  art  of  meeting  your  every 
objection.  If  the  ‘prospect’  is  a  customer  of  your  laimdry 
you  would  be  surprised,  indead  you  would  probably  blush, 
should  you  chance  to  hear  what  is  said  about  you  and  your 
laundry. 

“The  housewife  now  having  been  told  of  the  ‘waste  of 
money’  and  the  outrageous  destruction  and  loss  of  your 
personal  belong^ings,  by  sending  them  to  the  laundry,  has 
placed  the  ‘prospect’  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind.  Thus  it 
is  easy  to  permit  the  dealer  to  place  a  machine  in  the  home 
on  trial.  Then  rather  than  cause  them  the  trouble  of  taking 
the  machine  back  and  hoping  that  the  claims  of  the  sales¬ 
person  will  prove  correct,  the  ‘prospect’  is  ‘sold’  and  your 
customer  is  gone. 

“This  is  not  all  I  have  learned  in  meeting  this  form  of 
competition  in  my  own  city.  Until  recently  I  thought  my 
only  actual  competitors  w’ere  the  other  laundries,  three  in 
number.  But  I  have  come  to  find  that  the  electric  shop  and 
the  electric  company  from  which  I  purchase  power  are  my 
most  formidable  competitors,  for  they  have  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  to  push — the  sale  of  electricity  using  devices.  They 
want  to  sell  them  because  they  use  power  at  the  time  of  day 
when  the  use  of  current  is  at  a  rather  low  ebb. 

“My  competition  is  more  extensive  than  I  imagined. 
I  have  as  competitors  nationally  advertised  and  marketed 
products,  which  have  elaborate  sales  organizations,  my  local 
gas  and  electric  company,  electrical  appliance  shops,  and  not 
the  least  of  them  are  the  grocery  stores  selling  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  washing  supplies.’’ 

S.  W.  BISHOP,  Executive  Manager, 
Denver  Elec.  Cooperative  League. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Sept.  8,  1922. 
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IN  the  hiph  Sierras,  where  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  is  impounding  the  snow  waters 
in  a  chain  of  four  lakes  which  feed  a  series  of 
power  houses  located  along  the  Big  Creek-San 
Joaquin  River  Gorge,  the  snow  lies  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  on  the  level  among  the  giant  forest  trees, 
the  shadows  of  which  retain  it  until  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  inset  picture  of  the  tunnel  shows  where 


part  of  this  year’s  record  appropriation  of  twenty- 
one  million  dollars  is  being  expended  by  this  company 
to  meet  the  power  demands  of  the  future.  The  entire 
project,  of  which  this  thirteen-mile  tunnel  through 
the  crest  of  the  Sierras  is  a  part,  embraces  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  horsepower  of 
electrical  energy  which  will  be  transmitted  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  miles  at  220.000  volts. 
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Group  of  students  in  San  Francisco  Industrial  Association's  Traininsr  School  for  Plumbers  beinf;  shown  how  to  read  plans.  Students  alternate 
between  two  weeks  of  intensive  training  in  the  schooi  and  four  weeks  on  jobs  or  in  the  shops  of  master  plumbers.  Within  a  year  these  men 

are  expected  to  be  fuli-fledged  journeyman  piumbers. 

San  Francisco  Moves  for  Industrial  Peace 

By  WARREN  H.  McBRYDE 
President  of  Industriai  Association  of  San  Francisco 


Any  attempt  to  eliminate  the  evils  that  have 
crept  into  our  industrial  relations  in  the  past 
^  and  which  exist  in  the  present  order  of  things, 
certainly  will  appeal  to  all  of  those  who  have  not 
lost  their  optimism  and  confidence  that  a  better  era 
is  ahead  of  us.  Any  such  attempt  is  looked  upon 
with  interest  and  favor,  especially  if  it  is  founded 
on  facts  and  is  growing  out  of  conditions  that  are 
humanly  right  and  industrially  sound  in  principle. 
With  such  a  premise  we  can  safely  feel  that  the 
desired  results  will  sooner  or  later  be  accomplished. 
This  can  not  all  be  accomplished  in  a  day  or  a  year, 
just  as  no  war  is  won  with  only  one  battle;  but,  if 
out  of  each  conflict  we  find  that  we  have  ascertained 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  through  a  better 
understanding  are  able  to  remove  the  cause  and 
establish  measures  which  will  prevent  a  recurrence, 
we  can  at  least  feel  that  we  are  on  the  road  towards 
that  better  day. 

No  great  amount  of  progress,  however,  can  be 
achieved  when  any  one  or  two  of  the  three  elements 
which  make  up  our  industrial  life,  profiteer  at  the 
expense  of  one  or  two  of  the  other  elements.  Just 
so  long  as  the  employee  or  the  employer,  or,  both 


together,  profiteer  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  the 
condition  is  not  sound,  and  can  expect  to  prevail 
only  for  a  limited  time.  Furthermore,  any  rriove- 
ment  to  bring  about  better  conditions  must  be  a  fight 
upon  issues  in  which  all  three  elements,  the  em¬ 
ployer,  employee  and  public,  enjoy  the  greatest 
benefit. 

The  representatives  composing  these  three  ele¬ 
ments  must  be  not  only  determined  in  their  pui'pose, 
but  must  be  sincere  in  their  endeavor,  and  must 
have  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  they 
represent  and  the  community  in  which  they  live 
and  work. 

Much  could  be  said  regarding  the  industrial 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  twenty  or  twenty-five  years ;  a  his¬ 
tory  in  which  has  been  written  many  serious  strikes 
and  the  attending  inevitable  waste,  bitterness  and 
suffering,  to  say  nothing  of  the  financial  loss  that 
had  to  be  borne  by  the  employee  as  well  as  the  em¬ 
ployer.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  however,  that  a 
condition  of  business  stagnation  and  industrial  strife 
prevailed  in  San  Francisco  early  in  1921.  To  men  of 
vision  this  condition  brought  an  idea  that  some  form 
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of  organization  was  needed  to  find  and  remove  the 
cause  of  industrial  strife,  in  the  crisis  presenting 
itself  at  that  time  and  in  any  future  disputes  which 
might  arise. 

Forming  of  an  Association 
This  idea — ^prompting  a  real,  practical  effort — 
to  find  and  remove  the  cause  of  industrial  strife,  has 
been  objectified  in  the  form  of  an  organization  called 


Makinsr  competent  journeyman  plasterers  in  a  year  is  the  aim  of  one  of 
the  trade  schools  established  by  the  Industrial  Association  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


the  Industrial  Association  of  San  Francisco.  It  was 
bom  at  a  time  when  the  building  industry  of  San 
Francisco  was  prostrate  as  the  result  of  a  strike  of 
the  members  of  all  the  building  trades  unions;  a 
strike  which  public  opinion  was  not  slow  to  condemn 
because  it  was  called  by  the  union  officials  when  a 
wage  award,  which  they  had  agreed  in  writing  to 
accept,  became  effective.  Several  months  previous, 
a  demand  by  the  unions  for  a  wage  increase  had  led 
to  the  appointment  of  an  arbitration  board,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  which  was  acceptable  alike  to  the  unions 
and  the  building  contractors,  and  the  award  of 
which,  it  was  agreed  in  writing  by  both  parties, 
should  be  accepted  and  caiTied  out. 

In  March  of  1921,  after  four  months  of  public 
hearings  and  other  investigation,  this  board,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  Catholic  Archbishop,  a  former  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  a  recognized  industrial  expert, 
made  a  wage  award,  effective  for  six  months,  reduc¬ 
ing  wages  seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  It  was  when 
this  award  took  effect  that  the  union  members 
struck,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  made  a 
written  agieement  to  accept  the  award.  The  fault. 


of  course,  lay  with  their  leaders  who  not  only  refused 
to  keep  their  agreement,  but  obstinately  declined 
to  participate  in  proper  endeavors  to  reach  a  com¬ 
promise. 

I  do  not  propose  to  waste  space  in  piling  up 
blame  upon  the  unions.  Neither  do  I  propose  to 
deny  that  the  contractors  were  actuated  by  anything 
but  ordinary  human  motives.  They  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  “given  in”  to  the  unions,  and  then 
passed  the  increased  cost  of  building  along  to  the 
public.  That  would  have  been  much  easier  and  sim¬ 
pler,  but  by  a  growing  refusal  to  build,  the  public 
had  shown  that  it  would  not  tolerate  a  continuance 
of  this  “cost  passing”  policy. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  matters  were  at  an 
impasse,  that  the  Industrial  Association  was  bom, 
and  thus  the  first  task  presenting  itself  was  that  of 
rehabilitating  the  building  industry.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  bringing  in  workers  from  all  over  the 
United  States — avoiding  professional  “strike  break¬ 
ers”  as  far  as  possible.  It  speaks  eloquently  for  the 
character  and  good  sense  of  the  strikers  that  during 
all  this  time,  while  outside  workers  were  filling 
available  jobs,  there  was  no  serious  violence.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  men  in  the  building  trades  unions 
of  San  Francisco  evidently  are  men  above  the  aver¬ 
age  in  intelligence,  and  of  rather  broader  under¬ 
standing  and  viewpoint  than  might  be  expected. 
They  are  the  type  of  men  that  given  an  intelligent, 
unselfish  leadership — which  unfortunately  they  too 
infrequently  have  had — would  elevate  the  idea  and 
promote  the  cause  of  trade  unionism  in  the  public 
mind  everywhere.  Indeed,  it  was  probably  the  exist¬ 
ence  in  them  of  these  characteristics  that  finally  led 
them  to  repudiate  their  leaders’  advice,  and  abandon 
their  strike. 

Up  to  the  time  that  the  union  men  abandoned 
their  strike,  there  had  been  nothing  unusual  to 
characterize  the  activities  of  the  Industrial  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  one  might  have  been  justified  in  believing 
that  it  was  or  would  become  a  sort  of  autocratic 
employers’  association,  created  incidentally  to  break 
a  strike  but  mainly  to  destroy  trades  unionism.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  real  test  came,  it  gave  prompt  and 
emphatic  evidence  that  it  was  not  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  and  had  no  such  intention  or  desire.  ‘As  soon 
as  the  union  men  voted  to  abandon  their  strike, 
the  Industrial  Association  invited  them  to  return  to 
work  at  the  wage  scale  fixed  by  the  arbitration  lioard 
and  with  positive  assurance  of  immunity  from  dis¬ 
crimination  of  any  sort.  They  were  not  required  to 
forswear  allegiance  to  their  respective  unions,  and 
the  only  condition  imposed  was  that  they  should 
abide  by  the  rules  of  the  American  Plan. 

Provisions  of  the  American  Plan 

I  am  reminded  that  perhaps  the  popular  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Plan  is  of  something  anti-union 
and  little  else.  Possibly  there  is  justification  for 
such  a  conception,  but  not  as  this  plan  has  been 
applied  in  San  Francisco.  As  applied  here,  and  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Industrial  Association,  it  provides : 

(1)  The  right  of  any  person  to  seek,  secure  and  retain 
work  for  which  he  is  fitted,  and  the  right  of  the  employer 
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to  engage  or  dismiss  employees,  should  not  be  abridged  or 
denied  because  of  membership  or  lack  of  membership  in  any 
organization  or  association  of  any  kind. 

(2)  Efficiency  in  industry.  This  should  be  created  and 
maintained  to  enable  our  enterprises  to  cope  with  those  of 
other  places.-  Superior  skill  and  industry  in  work  should  be 
permitted  to  earn  an  adequate  reward.  The  establishment  of 
this  principle,  however,  is  not  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  a  less  able  man  below  a  fair  return  for  the  work 
done.  No  artificial  limit  or  restriction  should  be  placed  upon 
the  normal  production  of  any  man  or  upon  the  use  of  an 
appliance,  invention  or  other  means  to  increase  output,  always 
having  due  regard  for  the  health,  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  individual. 

(3)  The  right  of  management  is  inseparable  from  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  industrial  results.  Therefore  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  engage  or  dismiss  men  individually  on  merit 
must  not  be  circumscribed;  the  right  on  all  occasions,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  exercised  only  upon  broad  principles  of  justice, 
and  xunth  a  recognition  of  the  oblig^ation  on  the  part  of  man¬ 
agement  to  cooperate  with  the  employee  in  securing  so  far 
as  possible  continuous  employment. 

(4)  No  understanding  should  be  reached  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  that  ignores  the  public  interest,  and 
no  agreement  should  be  tolerated  that  is  illegal  or  contrary 
to  sound  public  policy,  whether  made  between  employers 
themselves  or  with  their  employees  or  others. 

Successful  Trial  of  the  Plan 

The  union  men  returned  to  work,  and  as  this  is 
written,  all  except  two  crafts  have  been  working  for 
nearly  twelve  months  without  complaint,  under  the 
American  Plan.  The  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the 
bricklayers  and  plumbers.  The  former  struck  on 
April  5  for  a  dollar  a  day  wage  increase,  and  the 
plumbers  struck  a  week  later,  giving  as  their  reason 
that  their  by-laws  forbid  them  working  with  non¬ 
union  men,  something  which  they  had  been  doing, 
however,  for  eight  months  without  complaint.  These 
strikes  have  impeded  building  operations  only 
slightly  as  men  willing  to  work  under  the  American 
Plan  have  taken  the  places  of  the  strikers. 

No  complaints  have  come  from  any  other  of  the 
building  trades  crafts,  and  all  the  thousands  of 
building  trades  workers,  save  about  125  union  brick¬ 
layers  and  something  like  350  plumbers,  appear  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  American  Plan.  They  should 
be,  indeed,  for  although  wages  are  not  now  quite  as 
high  as  during  the  war,  the  margin  between  wages 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  greater  now  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  1913. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Industrial  Association 
has  been  doing,  during  its  year  of  existence.  The 
first  thing  it  did,  after  effectuating  the  American 
Plan,  was  to  create  an  impartial  wage  board.  It  be¬ 
lieved  that  to  stabilize  the  building  industry  there 
should  be  a  fair  wage  scale,  guaranteed.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  secured  the  services  of  three  of  the  city’s 
most  prominent  men ,  men  not  only  of  high  character 
but  of  ability  and  vision  as  well.  Sitting  as  an  im¬ 
partial  wage  board  these  men  conducted  public  hear¬ 
ings  at  which  representatives  of  all  interested  parties 
'  were  heard,  and  otherwise  prosecuted  a  diligent  and 
impaii:ial  inquiry  for  a  period  of  three  months,  and 
then  fixed  a  wage  scale  to  obtain  for  the  calendar 
year  1922.  This  scale  has  been  in  effect  approxi¬ 
mately  nine  months  without  complaint  except  from 
the  125  striking  bricklayers,  which  is  very  good 
proof  of  its  fairness  to  workers  and  employers  alike. 

The  Association  next  turned  its  attention  to 


apprentices.  Through  an  extensive  sui-vey  it  had 
discovered  a  nation-wide  shoi-tage  of  plasterers, 
and  plumbers.  In  these  crafts  far  too  few  apprentices 
had  been  allowed  by  the  unions,  while  the  con¬ 
tractors  for  reasons  generally  unknown  had  not 
utilized  even  the  small  number  of  apprentices  that 
the  unions  had  permitted.  Now,  however,  this  has 
all  been  changed.  The  contractors  are  cooperating 


Student  plumbers  laying  out  the  plumbing  for  a  model  bungalow  erected 
in  the  school  shop.  The  Industrial  Association  is  conducting  these  trade 
schoois  to  train  men  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  skilled  craftsmen. 


with  the  Industrial  Association  in  its  endeavor  to 
train  a  sufficient  number  of  apprentices  in  all  crafts. 

Schools  to  Train  Craftsmen 

Two  schools  to  provide  such  training  have 
been  established  by  the  Association  and  are  proving 
a  success  in  every  respect.  One  is  for  plasterers  and 
the  other  for  plumbers,  and  both  are  absolutely  free 
— even  the  materials  being  furnished. 

In  the  plasterers’  school,  twenty-three  have 
been  graduated,  and  are  now  at  work,  and  twenty- 
five,  high  class  boys  and  young  men,  are  now  en¬ 
rolled.  Their  training,  embracing  all  branches  of 
plastering,  is  in  the  hands  of  two  skilled  master 
plasterers,  and  continues  intensively  eight  hours  a 
day,  five  and  one-half  days  a  week,  for  twelve  weeks. 
Then  they  are  hired  at  once  by  master  plasterers, 
and  with  a  year’s  experience  will  be  competent  jour¬ 
neyman  plasterers.  Some  now  are  getting  as  high  as 
$7  to  $8  a  day  after  twelve  weeks  in  school  and  one 
month  on  the  job.  In  addition  to  possessing  the 
usual  physical  qualifications,  such  as  a  certain 
weight,  and  height,  all  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  school  are  required  to  pass  an  intelligence  test 
as  to  their  general  qualifications. 

Seventy-five  of  those  who  sought  entrance  to 
the  plumbers’  school,  passed  the  entrance  tests  and 
were  grouped  according  to  their  test  standing. 
Training  of  these  students  is  by  gi-oups.  'The  first 
group  spent  two  weeks  in  the  school  and  then  went 
out  on  jobs  for  four  weeks.  While  this  gi'oup  is  out 
on  jobs,  each  of  the  other  two  groups  will  spend  two 
weeks  in  the  school,  and  this  arrangement  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  each  group  has  had  a  minimum  of  eight 
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weeks  in  the  school  and  sixteen  weeks  of  practical 
experience  on  the  job.  Within  a  year  these  students 
are  expected  to  qualify  as  competent  journeyman 
plumbers. 

Under  the  old  system  of  union-controlled  ap¬ 
prentices,  such  few  as  were  allowed  were  required  to 
spend  three  or  four  years — a  large  part  of  it  in  prac- 


S«n  Francisco  ex-service  men  learning  to  put  on  the  “brown  coat.”  Plas¬ 
tering  in  all  of  its  branches  is  being  taught  by  master  plasterers  in  these 
trade  schools. 


tical  idleness — in  learning  the  plastering,  plumbing 
and  more  important  trades.  The  method  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Industrial  Association,  on  the  other 
hand,  besides  being  calculated  to  turn  out  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  craftsmen,  effects  a  saving  of  from  two 
to  three  years  in  the  training  period ;  a  saving  which 
is  extremely  important  in  view  of  the  nation-wide 
shortage  of  skilled  men. 

As  rapidly  as  i)ossible,  the  Association  expects 
to  establish  similar  schools  for  the  training  of  brick¬ 
layers,  tile  setters,  metal  lathers,  painters,  and  pos¬ 
sibly,  finish  caiT)entei*s ;  opening  them  in  the  order 
of  the  craft  in  which  the  greatest  shortage  exists. 
By  so  doing,  it  expects  to  be  able  to  relieve  the 
serious  shortage  of  skilled  craftsmen,  as  well  as  to 
give  the  most  practical  aid  and  encouragement 
to  the  American  boy  who  desires  to  learn  a  use¬ 
ful  trade. 

The  restrictive  rules  on  apprentices  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  in  San  Francisco,  which  tended  to  make 
the  supply  of  skilled  men  less  than  the  demand,  have 
been  removed  by  the  Industrial  Association. 

And,  after  all,  is  it  not  better  to  help  to  the 
fullest  extent  those  of  our  people  who  find  them¬ 
selves  out  of  employment  or  anxious  to  learn  a  trade 
at  which  they  can  enjoy  greater  remuneration  for 
their  larger  efforts.  The  industrial  population  of 
other  cities  and  towns  is  not  thus  disturbed  by  send¬ 
ing  men  from  one  city  for  use  in  another. 

The  importation  of  mechanics  to  meet  the  build¬ 
ing  boom  is  necessary  at  times,  but  the  ability  to 
train  men  and  boys  regularly  to  take  care  of  such 
a  situation,  is  certainly  better  and  eventually  must 
be  considered  as  a  necessary  adjunct  in  any  commu¬ 


nity  in  taking  care  of  the  supply  of  mechanics  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  demand,  and  especially  is  this  so 
in  the  building  trades. 

To  protect  every  worker  from  discrimination 
and  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  established 
minimum  wage,  the  Association  has  a  coi’ps  of  in¬ 
spectors  in  the  field  constantly.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  prevent  a  contractor  paying  higher  than  the 
established  wage  to  men  of  exceptional  ability  who 
are  above  the  average — that  is  for  him  to  do  if  he 
so  desires;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  pay  a  wage  a 
cent  below  the  guaranteed  minimum  scale. 

To  prevent  abuses  of  any  sort,  or  to  dissipate 
those  which  in  one  way  or  another  may  arise  despite 
efforts  at  prevention,  the  Association  maintains  a 
special  bureau,  open  at  all  times  for  hearing  com¬ 
plaints.  Here  anyone,  employee — union  or  non¬ 
union — a  union  agent  as  well  as  employer,  is  invited 
to  lodge  his  complaint.  It  is  investigated  immedi¬ 
ately  and  impartially  and,  if  found  justified,  prompt 
steps  are  taken  to  remove  the  conditions  out  of 
which  it  arose. 


“CaulkinR  joints”  in  the  school  for  plumbers.  The  school  is  entirely  free, 
even  the  materials  beinK  furnished  for  the  men  desiring  to  become  journey¬ 
man  plumbers. 


The  Industrial  Association  does  not  pretend 
that  it  has  found  a  panacea  or  that  its  program  will 
usher  in  the  millennium.  Hence,  it  does  not  expect 
all  industrial  controversy  in  San  Francisco  to  cease. 
But  it  does  believe  that  by  meeting  such  contro¬ 
versy  at  the  source,  the  most  and  worst  of  it  in  fact, 
can  be  prevented. 

The  Industrial  Association  does  not  claim  that 
it  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  unprecedented  build¬ 
ing  activity  which  San  Francisco  has  enjoyed  in  the 
past  year,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  is  satisfied  with  the  prevailing  conditions.  The 
investor  is  satisfied  with  building  costs,  employers 
have  never  had  more  business  and  the  employees 
have  never  had  such  a  prospect  of  continued  em¬ 
ployment. 
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The  Case  of  “Jerry”  the  “Curbstoner” 

Br  REY  CHATFIELD 


Terms  such  as  “curbstone  contractors,  “jerry 
contractors,”  “skinned  job”  and  others  ai’e 
heard  today  whenever  and  wherever  electrical 
men  meet.  The  cut  price,  incomplete  electrical  in¬ 
stallation,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  householder, 
to  the  manufacturer  of  electrical  appliances  and  sup¬ 
plies,  to  the  wholesaler  and  to  the  central  station. 
Facing  the  facts  we  find  that  the  electrical  installa¬ 
tion  of  today,  particularly  in  the  thousands  of  new 
residences  which  are  being  built,  lacks  the  finish  and 
completeness  of  the  same  type  of  installation  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago. 

This  is  of  grave  concern  to  every  branch  of  the 
industry  because  the  potential  market  for  electrical 
energy  and  appliances  is  not  being  properly  devel¬ 
oped.  An  incomplete  electrical  installation  in  a  new 
home  today,  makes  a  difficult  market  for  appliances 
tomorrow.  An  incomplete  electrical  installation,  the 
hou.sewife  will  find  out  tomorrow,  is  inconvenient 
and  even  expensive,  but  tomorrow  is  not  today  so  she 
is  satisfied  with  the  cut  price,  incomplete  installa¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  fancied  saving  made  in  the 
original  installation.  Tomorrow  she  will  find  her 
error  in  judgment,  but  tomorrow  will  come  too  late. 
The  purchase  of  the  appliances  that  would  have  been 
bought  for  the  new  home  will  be  postponed  until  “we 
can  afford  to  have  the  wiring  changed.”  The  poten¬ 
tial  market  has  been  temporarily  destroyed. 

What  class  of  electrician  is  so  short  sighted 
as  to  destroy  a  future  market  for  electrical  appli¬ 
ances?  The  residence  wireman  or  curbstone  con¬ 
tractor.  The  so-called  “curbstoner”  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  classes ;  the  journeyman  wireman 
with  an  honest  ambition  to  succeed  in  business  for 
himself;  the  jouimeyman  wireman  thrown  out  of 
employment  some  time  ago,  during  the  lull  in  busi¬ 
ness  following  the  war;  and  the  wireman,  garage 
mechanic,  carpenter  or  moving  picture  operator  who 
is  such  an  inefficient  mechanic  that  he  is  unable  to 
hold  a  job  under  any  condition  other  than  in  an  in¬ 
flated  era  of  building. 

The  “Curbstoner”  as  a  Contractor 
With  practically  no  business  equipment  the 
“curbstoner”  of  the  first  class,  the  moment  he  ac¬ 
cepts  a  contract,  becomes  the  owner,  manager,  and 
employee  of  a  business  requiring  both  technical  and 
commercial  ability.  Because  his  capital  is  small,  the 
first  job  he  tackles  is  a  small  one,  in  all  probability 
a  residence.  Quite  likely  his  estimate  is  close  to  the 
actual  net  cost  of  labor  and  material,  but  his  lack 
of  business  experience  precludes  the  possibility,  if 
competition  does  not,  of  pricing  this  estimate  cor¬ 
rectly.  Once  started  on  the  job  he  seeks  by  short 
cuts  and  elimination  to  make  the  profit  he  fondly 
hoped  to  make  in  order  that  his  capital  may  grow 
and  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  take  jobs  of  a  larger 
size.  The  result  is  poor  workmanship  and  cheap 
materials,  a  “skinned  job.” 


This  ambitious  little  contractor  because  of  his 
handicap  both  in  experience  and  capital  has  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  second  class  of  “curbstoner” — 
the  journeyman  wireman  temporarily  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  He  is  accustomed  to  live  on  the  wages  he  re¬ 
ceives  as  an  employee,  working  from  three  to  five 
days  a  week.  Perhaps  his  ability  as  an  estimator  is 
limited  and  he  visualizes  a  job  roughly,  estimates 
the  material  and  figures  he  can  do  the  job  in  two 
days.  His  “estimating”  mind  functions  something 
like  this, — “Let’s  see — there  is  about  thirty  dollars* 
worth  of  material  in  that  job  and  I  can  do  it  easily  in 
two  days — I’ll  charge  ‘em  ten  dollars  a  day  for  la^r ; 
that’s  a  lot  more  than  I  would  make  working  for  the 
Electric  Shop.  Let’s  see, — thirty  for  material  and 
twenty  for  labor — that’s  fifty — H’m — Gee’,  that 
seems  a  little  high — I’ll  just  knock  off  five  bucks. 
My  price  goes  in  at  forty-five  bucks.” 

Appearance  of  the  “Carpet  Bagger” 

Perhaps  these  two  types  of  contractors  compete 
for  the  same  job  and  if  that  is  the  case,  the  second 
man  gets  the  job.  However,  we  have  not  reckoned 
on  the  competition  of  the  third  man.  This  man  in 
British  Columbia  has  been  dubbed  the  “carpet  bag¬ 
ger.”  The  “carpet  bagger”  is  unable  to  estimate  a 
job,  is  a  poor  workman  and  not  too  honest.  If  he 
finds  out  the  other  fellow’s  figure  he  cuts  under  the 
low  price  just  enough  to  land  the  job  and  by  skimp¬ 
ing  and  skinning  the  job  he  makes  an  effort  to  get 
wages  out  of  his  work. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Electric  Shop 
will  put  a  figure  in  on  the  job  just  to  show  such  and 
such  a  contractor  that  he  is  “on  the  job.”  After  one 
such  effort  the  legitimate  contractor  leaves  the  busi¬ 
ness  alone,  but  the  other  three  meet  again  and  again, 
each  trying  to  cut  under  the  other  fellow  and  so  get 
the  job.  And  eventually  all  three  types  of  “jerry” 
contractors  are  working  for  less  than  a  journey¬ 
man’s  wage  and  eliminating  everything  possible  in 
an  installation  in  an  effort  to  “break  even.” 

To  Break  Up  This  Competition 

The  legitimate  contractors  have  sought  to  break 
up  the  competition  of  the  “curbstoner”  by  meeting 
his  prices  and  by  cutting  off  his  supply  of  materials. 
Both  of  these  expedients  failed  of  their  purpose  but 
they  did  create  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  “curb¬ 
stoner”  and  gave  rise  to  the  “pirate”  jobber  and  so 
the  cut-price  wiring  installation  flourishes. 

The  “curbstoner”  grows  more  and  more  suspic¬ 
ious  of  the  legitimate  contractor  who  is  endeavoring 
to  “freeze  him  out  of  business”  and  suspicious  of  his 
competitors  who  use  faulty  materials  and  do  poor 
workmanship.  The  householder  or  homebuilder  pays 
for  this  competitive  warfare.  This  effort  “to  freeze 
him  out  of  busines,”  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  of  indigna¬ 
tion  raging  in  the  mind  of  the  second  class  of  “curb¬ 
stoner.”  The  journeyman  out  of  employment  has  al¬ 
ready  become  suspicious  of  the  employing  class,  be- 
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cause  of  past  disputes  between  himself  and  his  em¬ 
ployer,  and  this  attempt  to  prevent  him  doing  busi¬ 
ness  makes  him  more  distrustful  of  the  legitimate 
contractor. 

The  “carpet  bagger”  in  many  instances  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  dishonest  and  admittedly  “i-ed”  in  his  be¬ 
lief.  All  three  classes  of  “curbstone”  contractors 
know  only  one  sales  aj-gument — “Price,”  but  they 
do  know  from  heart  breaking  efforts  to  “beat  the 
game,”  all  of  the  possible  ways  of  skinning  a  job 
to  cut  down  the  amount  of  material  and  labor  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  “curbstone”  contractors  of  the  first  two 
classes  can  be  made  of  real  value  to  the  industry. 
The  ambitious  journeyman  seeking  to  succeed  in 
business  for  himself  fills  a  definite  place  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  but  if  he  is  to  succeed  he  must  be  educated  to 
proper  business  methods.  The  second  class  of 
“curbstone”  contractor  can  for  the  most  part  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  as  a  journeyman  during  the  next  year,  but 
the  “cai’pet  bagger”  is  the  man  who  in  my  opinion 
must  be  regulated  because  he  does  not  care  to  be 
educated. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year  the  Electrical  Service 
League  of  British  Columbia  faced  the  fact  that 
“curbstone”  competition  in  the  industry  was  driving 
the  legitimate  contractor  from  the  residence  wiring 
field.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  Vancouver  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  to  get 
the  best  of  the  smaller  contractors  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  Suspicion  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  motives  of  the  Association,  on  the  part  of 
both  the  legitimate  contractor  and  the  “curbstone” 
contractor,  made  this  effort  fail  and  for  a  few  months 
the  field  man  of  the  League  confined  his  efforts  to 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

An  Attempt  to  Organize  “Curbstoners” 

The  small  group  of  Association  contractors, 
however,  could  not  stand  against  the  larger  “curb¬ 
stone”  gi’oup,  so  early  in  the  year  organization  of 
the  “curbstone”  contractors,  entirely  independent 
of  the  National  Association,  was  attempted  by  the 
Electrical  Service  League  of  British  Columbia.  The 
organization  of  the  “cui*bstone”  contractor  is  only 
a  partial  solution  of  the  present  cut  price  evil,  be¬ 
cause  the  education  of  the  individual  is  useless — he 
cannot  bring  his  competitor  to  realize  the  condition 
that  he  himself  has  been  taught  to  understand. 
This  organization  must  be  independent  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  contractor  because,  otherwise,  the  small  man 
is  so  suspicious  of  his  larger  competitor  that  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization.  The  first 
effort  of  the  organizer  must  be  to  sell  his  personal¬ 
ity,  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  his  ability  to  ana¬ 
lyze  conditions  in  the  trade,  to  the  “curbstone”  con¬ 
tractor.  Naturally  suspicious  of  an  employer  or  his 
representative,  because  of  past  experience  as  a  union 
labor  man,  the  “curbstoner”  has  become  more  so  of 
any  effort  to  organize  or  educate  him,  due  to  the  past 
efforts  to  curtail  his  supply  of  material  and  so  freeze 
him  out.  Six  months  ago  the  field  man  for  the  Ser¬ 
vice  League  in  Vancouver  succeeded  in  selling  three 
“curbstone”  contractors  the  idea  of  an  independent 


organization.  With  this  small  number  as  a  nucleus 
meetings  have  been  held  fortnightly  in  the  offices 
of  the  National  Asociation. 

Today  the  small  residence  wireman  has  an  or¬ 
ganization  independent  of  the  National  Association, 
known  as  the  Electrical  Contractors  Association  of 
British  Columbia.  Attendance  at  the  meetings  varies 
from  ten  or  twelve  to  forty,  depending  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  counter  attractions  and  holidays,  but  the 
“curbstone”  contractor  of  the  first  classification 
given  earlier  in  this  aiticle  always  attends.  He  is 
anxious  to  learn,  once  sold  on  the  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  field  man  and  of  his  ability  to  really 
teach  him  business  methods. 

Lectures  on  Estimating  Are  Given 

At  these  meetings  lectures  are  given  by  the 
field  man  on  “The  Cost  of  Doing  Business,  “Pricing 
a  Job”  and  simple  accounting  methods  and  practice. 
Several  National  Association  contractors  have  given 
lectures  on  estimating.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  small 
contractors  have  had  the  field  man,  for  the  Sei*vice 
League,  install  simple  accounting  sets  for  their  busi¬ 
nesses  and  more  sets  will  be  installed  in  the  next  few 
months.  Many  “curbstone”  contractors  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  classification  have  declared  to  the  field  man, 
their  willingness  to  give  up  contracting  and  work  as 
journeymen.  Business  conditions  have  improved  and 
it  has  been  possible  to  place  a  number  of  these  men 
back  in  the  shops  of  the  legitimate  contractors.  A 
year  ago  in  the  municipality  of  Vancouver  there  were 
one  hundred  “curbstoners”  taking  out  permits  for 
electrical  installations,  today  this  number  has  been 
reduced  to  sixty.  The  Electrical  Service  League 
cannot  point  out  definitely,  that  this  reduction  in  the 
number  of  “curbstone”  contractors  is  directly  due  to 
any  single  effort  of  the  League,  but  along  with  other 
conditions  it  has  helped  to  bring  about  this  decrease 
in  number. 

For  one  thing  an  increase  in  the  business  tax 
collected,  has  reduced  the  number.  Other  “curb¬ 
stoners”  have  been  absorbed  in  the  industry  as  jour¬ 
neymen.  At  the  same  time  the  League  has  carried 
on  a  publicity  campaign  on  the  “Cost  of  the  Lowest 
Bid”  in  electrical  work,  by  direct  mail  advertising 
and  through  the  columns  of  the  local  building  papers. 

This,  however,  does  not  touch  the  “cai-pet  bag¬ 
ger”  who  is  really  a  parasite  on  the  whole  industry. 
I  believe,  however,  that  even  the  “cai*pet  bagger” 
can  be  controlled  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  jobbers.  The  jobber  alone  is 
helpless,  but  when  the  manufacturer  realizes  that 
the  “pirate”  jobber  and  his  “cai*pet  bag”  wireman 
customer,  are  a  direct  menace  to  the  industiy,  some 
effort  will  be  made  to  regulate  his  activities.  The 
“carpet  bagger”  is  the  pushcart  peddler  of  other  in¬ 
dustries  who  is  recognized  by  no  legitimate  manu¬ 
facturer  or  wholesaler  and  who  is  in  consequence, 
rapidly  passing  out  of  existence.  The  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  must  face  the  facts  and  as  a  unit  undertake 
the  education  of  the  small  residence  wireman  and 
the  regulation  of  the  “carpet  bagger”  in  order  that 
the  industiy  may  render  to  the  public,  that  measure 
of  service  which  entitles  it  to  exist  and  prosper. 
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An  Automobile  Location  System 

By  P.  H.  DUCKER 
Superintendent  of  Transportation, 

Southern  California  Edison  Company 

AS  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  operating,  main- 
xAtaining  and  giving  general  supervision  to  the 
large  number  of  motor  vehicles  used  by  the  modem 
public  utility  corporation,  the  organization  of  a 
transportation  department  has  been  developed  by 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Company.  On  this 
department  rests  the  burden  of  supplying  adequate 
and  prompt  transportation  to  all  of  the  branches  of 
the  entire  company.  To  be  able  to  furnish  the  re¬ 
quired  motor  vehicles  at  any  time  necessitated  the 


Electricity  Used  to  Kill  Flies 

SUPPLEMENTING  the  already  large  number  of 
uses  for  electricity  in  the  field  of  sanitation  is 
an  electric  fly  killer,  which  has  recently  been  put  on 
the  market.  Devices  for  the  sterilization,  for  the 
heating  and  cooling  of  food  products  and  other  arti¬ 
cles,  for  the  supplying  of  fresh,  pure  air,  and  num¬ 
berless  other  sanitaiy  aids  have  been  made  possible 
because  of  electricity — and  now  comes  the  electric 
fly  and  rodent  destroyer. 

Considerable  inconvenience  has  always  attached 
itself  to  the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  trap  commonly 
used  in  construction  camps  and  by  other  establish¬ 
ments  such  as  daii-ies,  farms,  hotels  and  the  like. 
These  baited  traps  were  cumbersome  and  were  often 
as  obnoxious  as  the  flies  which  they  were  supposed 
to  eliminate.  Even  when  the  flies  were  entrapped 
within  the  cage,  there  remained  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
posal,  or  killing  the  flies  by  such  methods  as  burning 
paper  around  the  trap  or  immersing  the  bulky  ob¬ 
ject  in  water.  With  the  electric  fly  killer  these 
objections  are  removed  as  the  flies  are  killed  by  the 
electric  current  and  drop  to  the  ground  where  they 
remain  and  may  be  swept  up  and  buried. 

The  device  itself  consists  of  a  panel  frame  con¬ 
nected  with  a  transformer  which  is  attached  to  any 
lighting  circuit.  The  frame  is  crossed  by  parallel 
rows  of  wire  which  cany  a  current  of  500  volts. 
This  frame  is  placed  where  the  flies  are  known  to 
congregate  and  as  they  are  attracted  to  the  parallel 
wires  they  are  killed  by  the  heavy  voltage.  Rats  are 
killed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  current  is  on  at  all  times,  but  according  to 
the  manufacturer,  electricity  is  consumed  only  when 
a  fly  comes  in  actual  contact  with  the  wires,  and 
then  only  a  small  amount  of  current  is  used.  In  his 


On  this  autonrtobile  location  board,  painted  nails,  which  can  be  moved 
around  and  plumced  in  the  board,  indicate  where  the  motor  vehicles  are 
located. 


adoption  of  some  method  whereby  a  systematic 
check  could  be  had  on  all  of  the  motored  equipment 
of  the  company. 

To  secure  this  check,  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  has  installed  a  blackboard  which 
shows  the  headquarters  of  all  of  the  vehicles  under 
the  supervision  of  the  transportation  department. 
On  this  board  markers  are  used  to  indicate  what 
cars  are  assigned  to  each  garage. 

The  territory  covered  by  this  company  makes 
it  necessary  to  have  garages  located  at  points  where 
cars  may  be  gathered  together  and  yet  allow  a  rapid 
transfer  of  vehicles  from  one  location  to  another,  as 
the  demands  for  transportation  decrease  and  in¬ 
crease.  Under  the  system  used,  certain  automobiles 
and  trucks  are  assigned  to  the  garages  and  as  they 
are  given  their  home  stations,  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  location  board  is  notified  of  the  assignment. 
He  then  places  painted  nails,  which  are  marked  with 
the  car’s  serial  numbers,  in  the  squares  set  aside 
to  designate  the  particular  garages.  These  nail- 
markers  are  painted  different  colors  to  designate  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  vehicles. 

The  location  board  is  in  the  main  office  of  the 
company.  Reports  as  to  the  numbers  of  vehicles 
actually  in  use  at  various  points  are  sent  to  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  board  and  all  requests  for  addi¬ 
tional  cars,  also  come  direct  to  him.  As  he  orders 
changes  of  location  for  the  cars,  he  moves  the  mark¬ 
ers  to  indicate  what  cars  have  been  sent  to  new 
headquarters.  Vehicles  that  are  sent  to  the  shop  are 
also  reported  to  him. 


Two  of  the  panel  frames  of  the  electric  fly  killer. 


words,  “One  fly  will  not  move  a  meter.”  The  fly 
killer  is  entirely  automatic  and  requires  no  attention 
at  all. 

The  same  transformer  and  installation  is  used 
for  killing  rats,  a  change  of  frame  and  location  being 
the  only  requirement.  The  cost  is  a  little  more,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  body  of  the  rat  is  not  consumed  by  the 
current  and  electricity  is  used  until  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  removed  from  the  frame.  The  electric 
killer  has  been  tried  and  has  been  very  successful 
in  dairies,  hotels  and  on  fai*ms. 
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Radio  Telephone  for  Power  Station  Intercommunication 

Wireless  Provides  Emergency  Means  of  Connecting  the  Remotely  Situated  Power 
Stations  and  Construction  Camps  with  the  Operating  Headquarters 
When  Pole  Lines  Have  Been  Destroyed  by  Elements 

By  R.  C.  DENNY 
Oi>eratins  Engineer, 

San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation 


OPERATING  in  seven  of  the  Westeni  States 
are  some  twenty  large  power  companies  whose 
long-distance  transmission  lines  cross  valley 
and  desert,  and  top  mountain  ranges  to  render  ser¬ 
vice  to  thronged  cities,  busy  industrial  centers,  oil¬ 
fields,  agricultural  and  mining  communities  of  the 
West.  The  load  dispatchers  who  are  responsible  for 
the  proper  operation  of  these  systems  base  their 
calculations  and  plans  largely  on  their  faith  in  being 
able  to  communicate  with  the  men  in  the  various 
plants  and  substations  about  the  system.  Very 
often,  though,  the  communication  fails  at  just  the 
crucial  moment  and  as  a  consequence  the  service 
suffers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  criticism  that  often  de¬ 
volves  on  the  operating  department  on  such  occas¬ 
ions.  This  frequently  happens  even  on  systems 
where  several  private  telephone  lines  radiate  from 
each  office  and  thread  out  over  the  system. 

These  lines  often  serve  several  purposes,  such 
as  routine  office  work  between  districts,  system  dis¬ 
patching  and  communication  with  construction 


A  dispatcher’s  desk  showing  the  telei^ne  installation.  Radio  phone 
equipment  could  easily  be  connected  in  the  same  manner. 


camps.  Several  of  the  companies  make  routine  use 
of  the  ordinary  Morse  telegraph  for  dispatching, 
while  others  use  it  for  working  phantom  on  the  tel¬ 
ephone  lines  for  routine  business,  in  order  that  the 
lines  themselves  may  be  free  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  for  operating  purposes.  With  the  great 
majority  of  the  companies,  however,  we  find  the 
telephone  used  for  dispatching,  because  of  the  great 
need  for  accuracy  and  speed. 

In  nearly  all  of  these  cases,  the  communication 
circuits  are  carried  along  under  the  transmission 
lines  on  the  same  poles  or  towers.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  several;  the  more  obvious  being  that  it  is 
more  economical  to  use  the  same  supports  for  both 
lines,  and  also  that  one  right-of-way  serves  for  both 
or  several  lines.  It  further  follows  that  such  prac¬ 
tice  greatly  expedites  line  patrol  which  is  a  matter 


of  no  small  importance,  considering  the  necessity  for 
the  resumption  of  service  over  the  power  line  as 
soon  as  repaired.  Usually  too,  the  poles,  towers  or 
whatever  supports  are  used  for  the  transmission 
lines  are  much  more  reliable  as  carriers  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  lines  also,  than  separate  pole  lines  used  for 
the  pui*pose.  Thus  it  is,  due  to  the  close  proximity, 
that  the  telephone  lines  usually  become  involved  in 
transmission  line  failures  and  the  communication 
crippled  just  when  most  needed.  Even  when  carried 
on  separate  pole  lines,  many  accidents  may  befall 
the  telephone  line. 

Pole  Line  Subjected  to  Elements 
Probably  the  greatest  cause  of  telephone  pole  line 
and  transmission  line  troubles  are  during  severe 
wind  and  rain  storms,  when  the  wires  are  whipped 
together,  poles  washed  out  or  loosened  and  blown 
down.  In  the  mountains  the  snow  and  sleet  load  is 
responsible  for  many  line  breaks,  while  snow  slides 
and  falling  trees  also  claim  their  share.  During  the 
summer  months,  forest  fires  and  grass  fires  are  the 
chief  causes  of  line  troubles  while  lightning  strokes 
cause  occasional  damage.  These  are  all  causes  that 
are  quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  operators  and 
occur  regardless  of  the  type  of  construction  that 
might  be  used.  In  fact,  no  type  of  construction, 
however  good,  is  ever  entirely  immune  from  the 
works  of  nature. 

Having  these  intemiptions  in  communication  to 
contend  with,  the  companies  have  had  to  make  use 
of  the  best  emergency  means  that  are  available  and 
most  applicable.  The  only  method  of  communication 
without  wires  that  has  been  developed  to  any  degree 
of  satisfaction,  over  great  distance  and  natural  bar¬ 
riers  is  radio.  Radio  need  not  be  confined  strictly  to 
emergency  situations  in  power  company  operations 
but  can  be  used  for  routine  work  wherever  justified, 
such  as  connection  with  construction  projects  remote 
from  headquarters. 

There  are  many  such  projects  in  the  West 
where  radio  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  even 
before  telephone  lines  could  be  built  into  the  sites. 
Much  time  and  money  could  thus  be  saved  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  unnecessary  rush  usually  incident  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  lines.  Even  though  existing  lines  might 
be  available,  they  are  primarily  there  for  the  oper¬ 
ating  department  and  can  seldom  be  given  over  to 
the  construction  department.  The  radio  telegraph  is 
generally  most*  applicable  to  this  class  of  work,  as 
there  is  sufficient  routine  work  to  justify  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  commerical  operators.  Radio,  for  any  of 
these  classes  of  operation  by  the  power  companies, 
need  not,  nor  seldom  does,  compete  or  conflict  with 
the  commercial  telephone  or  telegraph  companies. 
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Radio  Telephone  for  Dispatchers 

The  form  of  radio  most  applicable  to  dispatch¬ 
ing  would  be  the  radio  telephone  and  on  most  sys-  ‘ 
terns  would  be  required  to  work  out  over  a  75  to  100- 
mile  radius  from  the  operating  center  of  the  system. 
The  requirements  on  other  systems  are  even  greater, 
up  to  300  miles  generally  for  the  reason  that  the  op¬ 
erating  headquarters  are  not  centrally  located  but 
are  rather  at  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  systems. 
These  systems  have  anywhere  from  a  half  dozen  to 
thirty  generating  stations  where  the  emergency  use 
of  radio  might  at  times  be  advisable. 

Each  of  the  stations  requires  the  services  of 
three  operators  and  a  chief  operator  or  station  sup¬ 
erintendent.  Then  in  the  dispatchers’  offices  there 
are  from  three  to  six  men,  so  that  the  operating  per¬ 
sonnel  would  ordinarily  represent  a  goodly  number 
of  men.  These  are  men  of  mature  years  who  by 
reason  of  their  sense  of  responsibility  and  their  ex¬ 
perience  are  entrusted  with  the  care  and  operation 
of  expensive  machinery.  Such  men,  having  a  nat¬ 
ural  interest  in  all  electrical  subjects,  would  quite 
readily  take  to  the  idea  of  radio  and  quickly  learn 
the  use  of  the  apparatus,  but  seldom  would  they  be¬ 
come  proficient  in  the  code,  which  only  comes  with 
many  months  of  conscientious  practice,  and  then  can 
sometimes  only  be  mastered  by  younger  men.  For 
this  reason,  radio  telegraphy  though  available  for  a 
good  many  years,  has  never  been  made  use  of  to  any 
extent  for  dispatching  purposes.  However,  having 
the  radiophone  to  turn  to,  in  event  of  a  telephone 
line  failure,  the  dispatcher  could  without  knowledge 
of  a  code,  continue  with  his  operating  orders  much 
as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

Questionnaires  sent  out  to  some  twenty  of  the 
western  power  companies  have  developed  the  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  all  are  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  radio  telephone  for  emergency  system  dispatch¬ 
ing;  and  show  that  when  conditions  are  right  and 
the  way  is  clear,  there  will  be  considerable  use  made 
of  this  method  of  communication.  Were  it  not  for 
certain  existing  government  radio  regulations,  the 
problems  relating  to  radio  telephone  operators  or 
operating  personnel  would  be  quite  simple.  While 
there  is  no  particular  difficulty  attached  to  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  station  licenses  or  the  allotment  of  wave 
lengths  for  this  class  of  communication  which  comes 
under  the  limited  commercial  classification,  the  op¬ 
erator’s  requirements  are  somewhat  stringent,  being 
originally  intended  for  operators  of  radio  telegraph 
stations. 

Requirements  for  Operator’s  License 

In  addition  to  a  code  test,  the  operator  must 
pass  a  rather  difficult  examination  on  both  the 
theory  and  operation  of  radio  telegraph  apparatus, 
particularly  ship  sets.  The  examination  is  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  for  both  first  and  second  class  com¬ 
mercial  license,  except  that  the  code  test  for  the  first 
is  practically  twice  the  speed  of  that  for  the  second 
class  license.  It  is  only  the  recipient  of  a  first  or 
second  class  commercial  license  who  may  operate  a 
radio  telephone  installation.  It  hardly  seems  just 


to  impose  the  requirements  of  a  telegiaph  operator 
upon  a  telephone  operator  and  in  this  respect  a  revis¬ 
ion  of  the  present  regulations  would  seem  well  ad¬ 
vised. 

Further,  in  regard  to  the  regulations,  there  is 
a  provision  that  obligates  operators  of  limited  com¬ 
mercial  radio  stations  of  the  class  known  as  coastal, 
to  listen-in  for  distress  signals  for  2  min.  out  of 
every  15  min.  that  the  station  is  in  operation.  It 
would  seem  that  there  are  enough  operators  con¬ 
stantly  on  watch  at  sea  to  take  care  of  that  situation 
so  much  more  effectively  than  private  coastal  sta¬ 
tions  as  to  entirely  obviate  such  provision.  This 
point  is  only  brought  up  for  the  reason  that  a  radio 
telephone  station  such  as  might  be  installed  by  any 
of  the  coast  power  companies  would  very  likely  be 
classed  as  a  coastal  station  as  its  signals  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  heard  at  sea.  The  same  provision  holds  for 
stations  that  might  be  heard  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  private  use  of  the  radio  telephone  for  emer¬ 
gency  dispatching  on  power  systems  could  very  well 
be  handled  by  licensing  one  competent  engineer  to 
have  complete  supervision  over  the  operation  of  the 
licensed  stations  of  his  particular  system.  Adequate 


An  example  of  a  transmission  line  failure,  due  to  a  heavy  wind  storm. 
The  telephone  wires  attached  on  the  same  poles  were  also  broken  by  the  fall. 


control  of  the  situation  could  be  had  in  this  manner 
at  far  less  expense  to  the  government  than  as  now 
experienced.  Since  it  is  one  of  the  intent  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Committee 
at  their  recent  conference  “that  radio  communica¬ 
tion  is  a  public  utility  and  as  such  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  public  interest,”  it  would  be  well  to  remember, 
that  the  power  companies  as  public  service  utilities 
are  operating  in  the  intei’est  of  the  public  also,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  hampei’ed  in  the  application 
of  an  invention  so  useful  in  the  improvement  of  their 
service  to  the  public. 
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Modern  Use  of  Exclusive  Sales  Agencies  by  Manufacturers 

The  Fifth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  Devoted  to  an  Analysis  of  the  Modem  Tendencies 
in  the  Marketing  of  Products  and  the  Advantages  of  Different  Types  of 
Distribution  Methods  as  Applied  to  Various  Classes  of  Goods 

By  E.  A.  KINCAID 


The  much  discussed  quantity  discount  has 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  some  manufacturers 
as  the  basis  of  sales  which  makes  no  discrim¬ 
ination  between  buyers  with  respect  to  function  or 
traditional  status.  The  only  discrimination  involved 
rests  on  the  buying  power  of  the  buyers  and  this 
discrimination  is  quite  in  hannony  with  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  manufacturing.  It  is  logical,  for  this  reason, 
that  manufacturers  of  staple  lines  should  favor  it. 
For  such  goods  this  method  of  selling  is  democratic, 
in  that,  any  purchaser  of  a  given  quantity  of  goods 
receives  the  same  discount  as  any  other  purchaser 
of  the  same  product  in  like  amount. 

The  discrimination  as  to  buying  power  is  justi¬ 
fied  because  (a)  most  jobbers  are  manufacturers  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  and  thus  are  the  competitors 
of  those  manufacturers  whose  goods  they  would  dis¬ 
tribute.  (b)  Moreover,  there  are  too  many  retail 
stores  and  the  quantity  discount  tends  to  encourage 
the  survival  of  the  most  efficient,  and  that  is  just 
what  should  happen  when  the  subject  is  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  retail  trade  and  from 
the  social  point  of  view. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  distribution  of 
specialties  as  contrasted  with  staples  are  somewhat 
different.  With  respect  to  these,  different  methods 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  market.  To  get 
results  in  terms  of  distribution  some  manufacturers 
have  adopted  a  method  of  sale  known  as  the  exclu¬ 
sive  agency.  Much  has  been  said  for  and  against 
this  fairly  common  method  of  selling,  since  it  in¬ 
volves  a  selection  of  dealers  within  a  given  class  and 
thus  causes  discrimination. 

Discrimination  for  Sale  of  New  Products 
Discrimination  between  dealers  of  a  given  class 
has  often  been  found  the  most  effectual  method  of 
getting  distribution  for  manufacturers  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Certainteed  Products  Corporation  began 
with  a  patented  roofing  material  and  gradually  added 
to  this  a  line  of  goods  including  paints,  varnishes, 
liquid  house  stains  and  enamels.  This  corporation 
originally  sold  through  exclusive  agencies  only,  but 
after  it  once  became  powerful  it  broke  away  from 
the  original  sales  policy. 

The  Beaver  Company  employed  the  exclusive 
agency  as  its  sole  means  of  distribution  probably 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  had  no  competition,  there 
being  no  other  manufacturer  of  board  of  the  same 
sort.  When  competition  appeared  the  company 
found  a  different  policy  desirable. 

For  many  years  the  Mallory  Hat  Company  em¬ 
ployed  the  exclusive  agency  for  purposes  of  distri¬ 
bution  in  great  centers  of  population,  its  sales  in 
New  York  City  being  made  through  a  single  retail 
merchant.  For  small  towns  and  cities  the  company 


sold  hats  to  all  dealers  who  cared  to  handle  its  goods, 
^is  dual  arrangement  was  more  successful  than  its 
illogical  character  would  imply. 

So  long  as  one  store  is  in  convenient  I'each  of 
all  the  people  of  a  city  that  one  store  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  as  the  manufacturer’s  approach  to  the  market 
in  that  place.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  exclusive 
agency  has  a  better  chance  of  success  in  small  cities 
than  in  large  ones. 

An  article  may  be  sufficiently  unique  and  dis¬ 
tinct  in  character  that  a  consumer  will  go  to  some 
trouble  to  obtain  it.  When  a  manufacturer  produces 
patented  articles  such  as  the  Certainteed  Products 
Corporation  and  the  Beaver  Company,  competition 
will  be  limited  to  possible  substitutes  until  very 
similar  articles  are  patented  and  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  competing  companies.  At  such  a  time  it  may 
become  necessary  for  an  established  industry  to 
change  its  methods  of  distribution.  Such  was  the 
experience  of  the  Certainteed  Products  Coi*poration 
and  the  Beaver  Company. 

Competitive  Conditions  Cause  Change 

When  the  Mallory  Hat  Company  began  business 
in  New  York  City  about  a  century  ago,  that  city  and 
other  centers  of  population  were  small  when  com¬ 
pared  to  their  present  size.  At  that  time,  one  good 
store  was  sufficient,  but  there  was  a  change  in  condi¬ 
tions  even  before  the  company  changed  its  methods. 
Furthermore,  the  wholesale  merchant  who  handled 
Mallory  hats  in  New  York  City  was  tied  up  to  one 
retail  merchant  who  not  only  sold  Mallory  hats  but 
any  others  that  he  saw  fit.  Thus  the  dealer  had  the 
prestige  of  the  Mallory  agency  but  he  did  not  depend 
upon  Mallory  hats  for  his  volume  of  business. 

This  arrangement  was  too  one-sided  to  last  and 
the  Mallory  Company  now  sells  through  jobbers  to 
all  dealers  who  will  cooperate.  Economic  forces  are 
slow  and  silent  and  their  effectiveness  is  often  over¬ 
looked,  chiefly  because  the  results  of  these  forces 
can  be  seen  only  when  viewed  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Recently  a  California  organization,  the  Limon- 
eira  Company,  has  had  occasion  to  look  into  the 
merits  of  the  exclusive  agency  method  of  selling  as 
employed  by  it.  This  company  is  a  large  producer  of 
lemons  which  have  been  sold  exclusively  through 
jobbers  limited  to  definite  territories.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  put  into  operation  many  years  ago.  With 
the  passage  of  time  the  company  has  found  itself 
with  more  fruit  than  the  established  line  of  jobbers 
could  handle.  Hence,  there  arose  the  question  of 
abandoning  the  exclusive  agency  in  favor  of  sales  to 
all  jobbers  who  could  be  induced  to  handle  the  com¬ 
pany’s  product. 
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From  the  experience  of  these  companies  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  use  of  the  exclusive  agency  is 
fraught  with  problems  which  can  best  be  grasped  by 
a  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  this  method  of  selling. 

Advantages  of  the  Exclusive  Agency 
Today  many  large  manufacturers  have  found 
the  exclusive  agency  a  desirable  means  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  (a)  when  the  product  is  purchased  by  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  after  a  visit  to  several  stores.  Under 
such  conditions  the  exclusive  agency  eliminates 
shopping  and  the  competition  of  dealers  to  obtain 
the  business.  When  but  one  dealer  in  a  community 
handles  a  given  product  the  exclusive  character  of 
the  product  is  maintained.  That  such  an  impression 
should  be  made  on  the  mind  of  the  dealer  and  the 
consumer  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
a  distinctive  and  unique  article,  which  has  no  com¬ 
petition.  The  exclusive  agency  method  of  selling 
can  be  made  profitable  for  both  the  manufacturer 
and  the  agency  when  a  non-competitive  product  is 
in  demand  because  of  the  support  given  by  the 
advertising  of  either  or  both. 

(b)  Manufacturers  have  found  that  the  exclu¬ 
sive  agency  functions  well  where  a  representative 
stock  of  goods  necessitates  a  large  investment  on  the 
part  of  the  merchant.  A  representative  stock  is 
essential  to  the  effective  merchandising  of  a  product 
whether  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  or  the 
dealer  be  considered.  Without  this  full  linie  of  goods, 
certain  products  will  be  pushed  while  the  sale  of 
others  will  lag  and  such  a  result  is  obviously  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  interests  of  a  manufacturer,  who  must 
find  an  adequate  outlet  for  all  products  in  his  line. 
Not  many  merchants  are  strong  enough  to  carry  a 
full  stock  of  specialties  of  the  higher  order.  The 
demand  may  be  very  wide  but  not  very  concentrated 
in  any  one  locality.  Sales  will  be  reduced  if  the 
dealer  does  not  have  a  sufficient  variety  of  all  the 
products  which  the  manufacturer  advertises.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  situations  the  mer¬ 
chant  must  invest  a  good  deal  of  money  in  stock.  It 
is  essential  for  the  manufacturer  to  select  from 
among  the  dealers  in  a  given  place  that  one  who  is 
financially  equipped  to  do  justice  to  the  product.  One 
good  merchant  is  more  desirable  as  an  outlet  for  a 
manufacturer  than  several  weak  ones  and  this  one 
good  merchant  can  be  had  if  he  is  offered  the  exclu¬ 
sive  agency  of  a  product  that  enjoys  a  good  deal  of 
prestige  bom  of  quality  and  effective  advertising. 

These  first  two  considerations  probably  lead 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  to  adopt  the  exclusive 
agency.  By  this  method  sales  are  concentrated  in 
that  store  which  has  the  financial  strength  to  camy 
a  representative  stock.  Thus  a  thin  demand  is  cen¬ 
tered  upon  one  retail  establishment  and  the  dealer  is 
compensated  for  the  heavy  investment  by  the 
greater  volume  of  sales  which  must  result  from  the 
high  standing  of  quality  products  with  a  national 
reputation.  In  one  community  there  is  just  one 
place  to  go  for  the  products  of  this  company  and  at 
that  place,  the  buyer  may  expect  to  find  an  ample 
and  varied  stock  from  which  to  make  his  selections. 


(c)  Oftentimes  the  product  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  seeks  to  market  is  of  such  a  character  that 
it  requires  explanation  of  certain  technical  charac¬ 
teristics  in  order  to  accomplish  its  sale.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  is  best  equipped  to  inform  the  dealer  and 
his  salesmen  about  the  selling  points  of  such  a  prod¬ 
uct.  His  familiarity  with  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  of  his  own  product  and  its  merits,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  products  of  competitive  concerns,  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  educate  the  dealer.  When  the 
exclusive  agency  is  employed  it  is  not  necessaiy  for 
the  manufacturer  to  do  a  great  amount  of  this  edu¬ 
cational  work  and  it  is  worth  while  for  the  dealer  to 
become  expert  in  the  sale  of  the  product.  Illustra¬ 
tive  of  goods  of  this  character  is  the  Groundgidpper 
shoe.  It  is  a  distinctive  product  with  unique  fea¬ 
tures,  some  of  which  are  covered  by  patents.  The 
agencies  of  the  company  represent  themselves  as 
foot  specialists,  with  a  shoe  that  will  solve  foot 
troubles  of  the  most  complicated  character. 

(d)  Many  products  are  of  such  a  character  that 
personal  service  is  required  to  install  them  and  put 
them  into  operation.  This  is  true  of  the  products  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company.  Its  binders 
and  harvesters  must  be  set  up  and  put  into  operation 
by  a  technician  who  is  prepared  to  instruct  even  the 
most  stupid  operator.  What  applies  to  haiwesters 
holds  for  tractors,  automobiles,  pianos,  heating  and 
plumbing  fixtures,  expensive  articles  of  dress  and 
adornment  and  numerous  other  articles. 

When  Best  to  Distribute  By  All  Dealers 

On  the  other  hand,  distribution  through  all 
dealers  who  will  cooperate  with  the  manufacturer 
has  been  favored  by  those  manufacturers  wffio  (a) 
sell  merchandise  that  is  purchased  without  much 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  Merchan¬ 
dise  of  popular  appeal  and  frequent  sale  will  have 
its  demand  stimulated  best  when  competitive  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution  ai’e  employed.  Goods  bought  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  fall  in  this  class.  Lemons 
are  distinctly  of  this  character  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  Limoneira  Company  may  find  the 
use  of  exclusive  jobbers  undesirable. 

Staples  in  general  will  get  to  market  in  the 
gi’eatest  volume  when  handled  by  competitive  dis¬ 
tributors,  as  buyers  of  staples  will  not  go  out  of 
their  way  to  obtain  them.  No  unusual  expenditure 
is  involved  in  the  purchase  of  such  goods  and  the 
buyer  will  not  spend  a  gi'eat  deal  of  time  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  best  way  to  expend  the  amount  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  fine  gowns  which  sell  at 
fancy  prices,  automobiles  and  pianos,  will  involve  a 
considerable  expenditure  at  one  time  and  for  this 
reason  the  buyer  will  usually  want  to  shop  enough 
to  make  a  compai’ison  of  values.  Here  the  exclusive 
agency  with  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  product  will  get  the  best  results.  In  determin¬ 
ing  upon  the  method  of  sale  it  is  therefore  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  character  of  the  product  be  taken  into 
account. 

(b)  Products  of  relatively  small  investment  re¬ 
quirement,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  stock  that 
must  be  carried,  can  best  be  distributed  in  the  free- 
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for-all  method  which  makes  use  of  all  dealers  who 
can  be  interested  in  the  goods.  No  particular  finan¬ 
cial  strength  is  required  in  order  to  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  representative  stock.  The  turnover  of 
such  goods  should  be  high  and  a  little  capital  will 
afford  the  basis  for  a  considerable  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

(c)  Articles  of  popular  and  general  appeal  such 
as  tobacco,  cigarettes  and  chewing  gum,  groceries, 
food  stuffs,  collars,  socks,  shirts,  soaps,  talcum  pow¬ 
ders,  toilet  articles,  toys  and  utensils  of  many  sorts 
will  be  found  in  this  class.  The  more  dealers  .that 
can  be  induced  to  handle  such  goods  the  better  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer.  The  use  of 
the  exclusive  agency  for  such  goods  would  result  in 
hedging  the  goods  about  with  restraints  which  would 
be  too  great  to  be  overcome. 

Size  of  Territory  for  Exclusive  Agent 

The  use  of  the  exclusive  agency  involves  the 
consideration  of  a  third  group  of  problems.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  territory  allotted  to  an  exclusive  agency 
must  be  worked  out.  The  dealer  usually  wants  a 
big  territory,  but  just  what  size  it  should  be  must 
be  detennined  by  the  manufacturer  after  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  capacities  of  the  dealer. 

In  the  next  place,  the  bestowal  of  an  exclusive 
agency  by  a  manufacturer  often  carries  with  it  the 
tacit  understanding  that  the  agency  will  concentrate 
its  selling  effort  behind  the  one  line.  In  actual 
experience  the  dealer  has  often  shown  a  tendency  to 
corral  the  agencies  of  competing  products  in  order 
to  cut  off  competition  in  his  territory.  This  results 
in  anything  but  concentrated  selling  effort  behind 
one  line.  Furthermore,  the  exclusive  agency  fails  of 
its  pui'pose  in  some  cases  because  the  dealer  does 
not  make  known,  to  the  consumers  of  his  commu¬ 
nity,  the  fact  that  he  has  the  exclusive  agency  of  a 
product.  This  may  be  the  case  despite  the  fact  that 
the  manufacturer  has  purchased  his  advertising 
through  the  local  dealer.  Often  it  is  possible  for  the 
manufacturer  to  get  better  results  without  resorting 
to  exclusive  agencies  and  this  will  be  the  case  where 
he  is  strong  enough  to  distribute  from  his  own 
branch  houses. 

Legal  Aspects  of  the  Sole  Agency 

Finally,  the  manufacturer  who  makes  use  of  the 
exclusive  agency  must  take  precautions  that  he  is 
not  entering  into  an  arrangement  that  involves  a 
violation  of  the  laws  intended  to  foster  competition. 
An  exclusive  agency  arrangement  may  be  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade.  Section  Three  of  the  Clayton  Act 
provided  that  “it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
.  .  .  .to  .  .  .  make  a  sale  or  contract  for  sale,  of 

goods,  wai'es,  merchandise,  machinery,  or  other  com¬ 
modities  ...  on  the  condition,  agreement  or  under¬ 
standing  that  the  purchaser  thereof  shall  not  use  or 
deal  in  the  goods  ...  of  a  competitor  .  .  .  where 
the  effect  of  such  .  .  .  sale  .  .  .  may  be  to  substan¬ 
tially  lessen  competion  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.” 
This  section  was  inserted  in  the  Clayton  Act  because 
of  some  confusion  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Pending  the  construction  of  the 


terms  of  this  section  by  the  courts  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  construed  it  according  to  its 
own  notion  of  the  intentions  of  Congi’ess. 

Thus  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  several 
other  oil  companies  were  ordered  by  the  commission 
to  cease  and  desist  from  leasing  gasoline  pumps  and 
tanks  to  dealers  upon  the  condition  that  only  the  oil 
of  the  company  making  the  lease  should  be  stored 
in  the  tanks.  The  Fruit  Growers’  Express  Company 
was  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  the  leasing  of  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  to  railroads  under  a  contract  calling 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  equipment. 

The  case  of  the  Standard  Fashion  Company  vs. 
Magrane  Houston  Company  involved  the  form  of 
contract  which  has  been  under  consideration  in  this 
paper,  to  wit,  the  contract  whereby  the  dealer 
agrees  not  to  sell  the  goods  of  a  competitor  during 
life  of  the  contract.  Without  entering  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  technical  aspects  of  these  cases,  it  is 
sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
possible  legal  complications  because  of  its  use. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  exclusive 
agency  functions  best  when  the  manufacturer  places 
his  product  or  line  with  some  enterprising  merchant 
who  feels  that  the  assurance  which  the  restrictions 
that  the  agency  involves  will  warrant  him  in  giving 
the  manufacturer  liberal  cooperation  in  the  way  of 
an  ample  and  varied  stock,  technical  explanation  and 
demonstration  of  the  product  and  genuine  selling 
effort  concentrated  on  the  product.  If  there  is  also 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  dealer’s  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  national  campaigns  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  the  chances  of  successful  distribution  by  this 
method  are  even  gi*eater. 


Electrical  Kitchen  Is  Household  Dream 

When  dreams  come  true  every  woman  will 
have: 

A  kitchen  that  is  cool  though  the  day  is  warm. 

A  kitchen  free  from  soot,  smoke,  fumes,  flames, 
coal,  ashes,  or  gi’easy  film. 

A  kitchen  where  there  is  no  danger  from  explo¬ 
sion  or  asphyxiation. 

A  kitchen  where  food  is  cooked  with  maximum 
deliciousness  and  minimum  shrinkage. 

A  kitchen  where  food  may  be  cooked  without 
watching. 

A  kitchen  where  cooking  heat  may  be  regulated 
to  an  absolute  degi*ee  of  temperature. 

A  kitchen  where  dishwashing  is  not  slavery. 

A  kitchen  where  hands  need  not  be  reddened  or 
marred  by  soaking  in  soapsuds,  by  continuous  beat¬ 
ing  or  chopping,  by  scrubbing  and  scouring. 

A  kitchen  where  no  ice  pan  runs  over  and  no 
ice  man  leaves  muddy  footprints  on  the  floor. 

A  kitchen  where  cooking  odors  are  skilfully 
shown  the  shortest  way  out. 

A  kitchen  where  kitchen  charms  still  live  but 
kitchen  horrors  have  been  electrocuted. 

An  Electrical  kitchen! 
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Eliminating  the  Waste  in  Industry 

Shortcuts  in  Management  and  New  Power  Applications  Which  Have  Been 
Adopted  in  Western  Industrial  Plants  for  Eliminating  Waste,  Increasing 
Production  and  Cutting  the  Cost  of  Manufacturing  Processes 


I  Eye  Strain  EUminated  by  Good 
Illumination  in  Plants 

It  is  seldom  realized  by  the  industrial 
world  what  an  important  part  good 
illumination,  during  day  time  and  night 
f  time,  plays  in  the  conservation  of  eye- 

f  sight  with  its  resulting  increased  out¬ 

put  from  the  industrial  operator  as  w’ell 
I  as  the  prolongation  of  his  period  of 

usefulness  in  the  field  of  production, 
j  The  human  eye  reacts  to  changfes  in 

!  lighting  conditions  very  much  as  would 

a  most  sensitive  lens  and  nothing  is 
more  wearing  and  consequently  more 
de.structive  on  the  optical  nerve  than 
the  continual  switching  from  a  brightly 
lighted  spot  to  a  field  of  comparative 
obscurity. 

A  great  many  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  past  and  altogether  too 
many  are  being  made  at  present  in  the 
illumination  of  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  by  .setting  up  local  fields  of  high 
intensity  illumination  and  leaving  the 
surrounding  areas  in  comparative  dark¬ 
ness. 

It  is,  of  course,  good  practice  and 
absolutely  essential  to  have  in  many 
cla.sses  of  operation,  good  intensive 
local  illumination  on  work  which  re¬ 
quires  fineness  of  detail  and  on  work 
which  has  a  large  light  absorbing  ca¬ 
pacity,  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in 


By  LOUIS  F.  LEUREY 
Industrial  Electrical  EnRineer 


THIS  DEPARTMENT 

will  be  deroted  to  a  discussion  .  of 
the  Tsrioas  problems  of  waste  in 
industry  as  they  affect  western  In¬ 
dustrial  plants.  Readers  are  asked 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  most 
rital  problems  facinc  industry  by 
sending  in  accounts  and  pictures 
of  the  various  practices  for  combat- 
ins  waste,  which  have  been  adapted 
In  plants  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  It  is  only  by  thus  co¬ 
operating  with  Mr.  Leurey  that  the 
fullest  service  can  be  rendered. 
Space  rates  will  be  paid  for  all 
material  which  is  published. 


mind  in  laying  out  such  in.stallations 
that  a  sufficient  intensity  of  general 
illumination  should  also  be  maintained 
in  order  not  to  have  those  rapid  and 
destructive  alternations  from  an  ex¬ 
tremely  bright  to  a  relatively  dark 
field  of  illumination. 

In  many  types  of  plants  where  there 
are  large  quantities  of  shafting,  spout¬ 
ing  and  other  obstacles  to  general  illu¬ 
mination,  it  was  thought  that  this  could 
not  be  secured,  but  the  photograph  ac¬ 
companying  this  article  shows  that, 
where  a  judicious  choice  is  made  of  an 
illuminating  unit,  very  successful  re¬ 
sults  can  be  achieved  even  under  these 


Niirht  view  of  the  RrindinR  floor  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Mills.  ORden.  Utah.  showinR  the  effective 
illumination  secured  by  the  use  of  overhead  liRhts  fitted  with  diffusinK  reflectors. 


conditions.  To  secure  good  general  illu¬ 
mination  under  these  conditions  as 
shown  in  this  photograph,  one  excellent 
method  is  to  use  a  unit  with  high  in¬ 
herent  diffusion  and  to  supplement  this 
diffusion  by  a  properly  tinted  ceiling, 
where  this  is  possible,  so  that  a  second¬ 
ary  and  still  further  diffusion  is  thus 
secured  and  practically  all  shadows  are 
eliminated. 

A  very  important  and  necessary  con¬ 
servation  of  eyesight  is  not  the  only 
advantage  of  high  class  illumination, 
for  in  addition  to  the  increase  in  output 
which  must  necessarily  follow  there  is 
the  secondary  advantage  in  improving 
the  quality  of  production.  A  well- 
lighted  factory  is  almost  invariably  a 
clean  factory,  with  the  resulting  clean¬ 
liness  of  product,  conservation  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  a  general  improvement  of 
operating  morale  based  on  the  comfort 
and  mental  alertness  of  the  workers. 


Consulting  Engineers  Prevent 
Construction  Waste 

There  is  no  greater  source  of  waste 
prevalent  today  in  our  general  indus¬ 
trial  establishment,  and  no  condition 
more  capable  of  correction,  than  the 
many  attempts  to  do  without  engineer¬ 
ing  service  in  the  planning  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  w’orks  of  sufficient  magnitude. 
The  managements  of  a  great  many  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  have  adopted  the 
attitude  that  as  they  know  more  about 
their  own  business  than  any  one  else, 
it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  secure 
engineering  advice  in  the  planning  of 
any  of  their  manufacturing  programs. 

Anyone  who  has  had  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  working  out  of  many  of  these 
industrial  pragrams  can  very  readily 
see  where  a  small  investment  in  care¬ 
fully  prepared  plans  and  estimates 
would  have  saved  many  times  that  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  actual  carrying  out  of 
the  project. 

The  active  manager  and  staff  of  an 
industrial  company  are  naturally  all 
very  busy  men  and  their  energies  and 
time  are  very  fully  occupied  with  the 
routine  processes  of  production,  ware¬ 
housing  and  shipment,  and  when  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  con.struction 
program  or  an  expansion  of  the  plant 
takes  place,  it  imposes  an  additional 
and  very  heavy  burden  upon  an  al¬ 
ready  actively  employed  set  of  men. 
The  result  of  such  a  program  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  plan  of  operation  based  too  often 
upon  hasty  decisions  borne  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  effort  required.  These  has¬ 
tily  completed  plans  very  frequently 
bring  about  a  lack  of  coordination  in 
the  progressive  stages  of  the  work  and 
a  correspondingly  high  cost. 
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Piles  of  scrap  Iron  and  steel  ready  to  be  ramelted  In  the  furnaces  of  the  Paciflc  Coast  Steel  Co.’s  plant  in  San  Francisco.  This  company  consumed 

over  $&,000,000  worth  of  scrap  material  during  1920. 


Use  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  by  Western  Industry 

Industrial  Development  of  Pacific  States  is  Furthered  by  Use 
of  Scrap  Material  by  Rolling  Mills 


In  the  interest  of  Pacific  Coast  devel¬ 
opment,  it  is  probably  little  realized  by 
the  manufacturing  companies  and  the 
public  generally  what  a  very  important 
part  is  played  by  discarded  pieces  of 
iron  and  steel  which  have  served  their 
original  purpose  in  some  form  of  ma¬ 
chinery  or  manufacture. 

This  discarded  scrap  iron  and  scrap 
steel  is  nearly  a  fundamental  necessity 
in  the  operation  of  the  six  large  rolling 
mills,  and  probably  one  hundred  foun¬ 
dries  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast 
which  depend  largely  upon  the  remelt¬ 
ing  of  the  material,  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  many  new  products  used  in 
buildings,  boats,  highways,  structures 


of  every  description  as  well  as  machin¬ 
ery.  The  prime  reason  why  this  scrap 
is  such  a  necessity  is  that  there  are  no 
blast  furnaces  on  the  Pacific  Coast  con¬ 
veniently  located  to  supply  the  require¬ 
ment  of  these  rolling  mills  and  foun¬ 
dries  with  iron  in  its  original  state,  or 
what  is  known  as  pig  iron. 

If  all  of  the  iron  and  steel  scrap 
that  is  accumulated  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  carefully  collected  so  that  it  may 
reach  these  rolling  mills  and  foundries 
through  the  already  established  chan¬ 
nels  of  collection,  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  to  keep 
them  supplied.  For  individual  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  or  persons  to  discard 


this  scrap  where  it  is  unsuitable  for 
reclamation  is  as  serious  a  loss  to  our 
local  industrial  development  as  the  de¬ 
struction  of  food  products  would  be  to 
the  general  public.  In  fact,  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  and  individuals  will 
be  rendering  a  distinct  public  service 
when  they  collect  this  scrap  and  turn 
it  into  the  established  channels  of  dis¬ 
tribution  even  though  their  margin  of 
profit  over  the  actual  cost  be  ever  so 
slight. 

This  feature  is  more  far-reaching 
than  it  appears  on  the  surface.  For 
instance,  the  rolling  mills  and  foundries 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  employ  not  only 
a  large  force  of  labor,  but  are  large 
users  of  electrical  energy,  oil,  brick, 
lime,  dolomite,  and  other  materials  all 
of  which  are  produced  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  thus  foster  in  a  compound 
ratio  the  stimulation  of  general  indus- 
tiy.  All  large  users  of  steel  and  iron 
products  have  recog^nized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  marketing  this  scrap  product 
and  have  organized  a  regular  force  to 
care  for  it.  Were  it  not  for  these  steel 
industries  on  the  coast,  especially  the 
rolling  mills,  this  product  would  be 
practically  valueless  in  that  transpor¬ 
tation  to  the  East  would  prohibit  scrap 
competing  with  pig  iron  that  is  mined 
and  prepared  in  the  eastern  market. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  production 
of  steel  in  open  hearth  furnaces  was 
commenced  commercially  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  a  large  variety  of  scrap  ma¬ 
terials  formerly  of  no  value,  at  once 
became  marketable  so  that  today  there 
is  use  for  practically  every  description 
of  scrap. 

It  may  be  stated  that  for  every  ton 
of  scrap  consumed  by  the  steel  mills, 
the  railroads  secure  about  $7  per  ton 
freight  upon  shipments  into  and  out  of 
the  mills  and  the  mills  expend  in  labor 
alone  more  than  $20  for  every  ton 
melted. 

Only  very  recently  the  Metal  and 
Thermit  Corporation  installed  a  large 
plant  at  South  San  Francisco  wholly 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  tin  from 
scrap,  thus  not  only  recovering  the  tin 
but  producing  scrap  suitable  for  melt¬ 
ing  in  open  hearth  furnaces. 


An  Idea  of  the  nature  of  the  material  that  finds  its  way  to  the  open  hearth  furnaces  that  are  used 
to  remelt  the  scrap  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  may  be  obtained  from  this  picture. 
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Western  Dealer,  Jobber  and  Agent 

Business  building  suggestions  for  the  store  —  Distribution  and 
warehousing  methods  —  Advertising  and 
sales  promotion  ideas 


After  the  Trade  Show  Have  a 
Show  of  Your  Own 

At  the  fair,  the  food  show,  or  the 
trade  exposition,  you  arouse  a  lot  of 
interest  with  an  attractive  electric  ap¬ 
pliance  booth;  you  talk  electric  cleaners 
to  a  good  many  folk  who  ought  to  1^’ 
first  class  prospects;  you  work  up  quite 
a  glow  of  enthusiasm^  all  in  all.  But 
how  to  get  the  interested  folk,  the  pos¬ 
sible  prospects,  and  the  enthusiasm  to 
your  .store?  How  can  you  connect  up 
the  fair  and  the  cash  register  without 
the  extra  expense  of  house-to-house 
calls  on  prospects? 

The  Burton  Electric  Company,  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  succeeded  after  de¬ 
voting  considerable  thought  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  In  a  recent  number  of  “Royal 
Breezes,”  house  organ  of  the  P.  A. 
Geier  Company,  the  story  is  told  of 
how  they  did  it  when  the  San  Diego 
Business  Men's  Fair  came  off  recently. 

Not  only  did  they  work  out  a  new 
formula  for  demonstrating  the  booth, 
but  they  announced  a  prize  contest  in 
which  a  cleaner  was  to  be  awarded  the 
lucky  winner.  Coupons  for  the  contest 
were  given  out  at  the  fair,  and  every¬ 
one  was  told  to  come  to  the  store  on 
Saturday  evening,  when  the  award 
would  be  made.  Needless  to  say,  the 
shop  was  crowded  at  the  appointed 
time,  with  an  overflow  on  the  side¬ 
walk  in  front.  The  Burton  Electric 
Company  had  a  whole  fair  for  them- 
.selves,  and  they  used  it  to  good  advan- 
tagre.  Innumerable  prospects  were  se¬ 
cured,  for  names  and  addresses  were 
signed  to  all  of  the  tickets  in  the  con¬ 
test. 


“A  tremendous  success,”  said  Mr. 
Burton.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  was  a  clever  tie-in  for  his  store. 


Putting  “Good  Enoughs”  in  the 
Grease 

By  JOE  OSIER 

Before  dedicating  a  few  lines  to  the 
“Good  Enough  Boys” — 

Meaning  the  Men  of  the  Trade  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that — 

“Get-by”  will  eventually  reach  the 
pinnacle  of  success — allow  me  to  state, 
in  a  few  fearless  words  that — 

By  no  manner  or  means  am  I  aiming 
my  “slings  and  arrows”  at  the  men  of 
the  electrical  industry  generally.  “How¬ 
ever” — 

As  the  friends  of  the  pee-pul  remark 
prior  to  the  battle  of  the  ballots — 

There  are  many  “Good  Enough  Boys” 
in  the  business  today  who  are  making 
it  “tuff”  for  the  real  Contractor- Dealer 
and  to  these — 

Witless  ones — 

1  tenderly  proffer  this  blast. 

The  “Get  By-ers”  can  easily  be  rec- 
ogfnized  because  the  marks  of  unrelia¬ 
bility  and  inefficiency  are  indelibly 
stamped  on  them — and,  besides. 

They  leave  a  trail  a  mile  wide  and 
this  trail  always  leads  to  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court  and — 

Every  time  I  hear  of  a  “Get  By”  shop 
going  under  I  remember  that  celebrated 


line  in  the  ol’  copy  book  which  stated 
that —  • 

“Cheating. never  thrives.” 

In  case  I  am  shooting  high  for  the 
legitimate  men  of  the  industry,  let  me 
explain  that — 

“The  Good  Enougher”  is  the  Bird 
who  slaps  fixtures  in  the  “Fool  the 
Bride”  bungalows,  who — 

Skins  jobs  on  every  occasion — who 
Installs  faulty  materials  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  way  and  forgets  the  job  as  soon 
as  the  kale  therefrom  is — 

Nestling  in  his  poke.  * 

Every  bond  man  in  town  knows  him 
and  steers  clear  of  him;  the  supply 
houses  refuse  to  “use”  with  him  unless 
he  has  the — 

“Jack”  in  his  jeans  and — 

He  is  as  welcome  at  a  bank  as — 

A  full  fledged  sun— for  instance. 

And,  there  is  a  reason  for  all  of  this, 
because — 

The  “Get  By-er,“  usually,  is  a  men¬ 
ace;  he  is  bad  business  for  good  busi¬ 
ness  men  and — 

The  sooner  good  business  men  realize 
this  truth,  the  better  off  they  will  be. 

The  electrical  industry,  whether  the 
men  engaged  in  it  are  manufacturing, 
selling  or  installing — 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
progress  of  this  civilization — 

(Cheers.) 

And  the  Knights  who  are  carrying 
the  banners  in  the  forefront  should — 

By  all  means,  keep  the  escutcheon 
blotless. 

Now — I  believe,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  never  taken  a  cash  discount 
for  a  bill  of  electrical  fixtures  nor— 

Installed  even  as  much  as  one  drop 
in  a  cubby  hole,  that — 

If  reputable  men  of  the  trade — meni- 
bers  of  associations — would  get  their 
heads  together  and — 

Confab  on  the  question  of  this  “fly 
in  the  ointment”  —  who  continually 
makes  hard  sledding  for — 

The  regulars  in  the  game — 

They  could  make  him  hard  to  catch. 
This  latter  could  be  done,  I  think — 
By  advertising,  by  missionary  work 
among  the  architects,  builders  and 
bankers;  by — 

Turning  the  white  light  of  publicity 
in  the  general  direction  of  every  man 
in  the.ganie.  who  insists  that  “Good 
Enough”  is — 

“Good  Enough.” 


ITil*  it  part  of  the  crowd  that  overflowed  the  store  of  the  Burton  Electric  Company.  Ban  Diego, 
Calif.,  on  the  night  that  a  drawing  was  held  for  a  vacuum  cleaner,  tickets  for  which  were  given 
out  during  a  trade  exposition  and  fair  the  week  before. 
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The  electrical  home  pioneering:  work  in  California  is  beginning:  to  bear  fruit,  signs.  He  has  just  completed  two  electrical  apartment  houses  and  has  eight 
Nels  H.  Nelson,  general  contractor  in  Fresno,  builds  nothing  but  electrical  homes  under  construction.  This  is  the  most  recent  home  to  be  completed 
homes.  He  advertises  that  fact  on  his  construction  jobs,  sheds,  and  street  in  a  rapidly  growing  residence  district. 
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The  Central  Station,  the  Dealer  and  Cooperation 

Why  the  Dealer  in  Sections  Where  the  Central  Station  Sells 
Appliances  Need  Not  Fear  Competition 

By  J.  E.  BULLARD 


There  was  a  time  before  the  war 
when  there  appeared  to  be  serious  dan¬ 
ger  that  there  would  be  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  between  the  central  stations  and 
the  dealers,  that  the  central  stations 
would  sell  utensils  and  appliances  at 
prices  considerably  below  the  actual 
cost  of  doing  so.  The  war  and  war 
conditions  which  have  placed  very 
heavy  burdens  upon  all  central  stations 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  overcome  any 
tendency  along  this  line.  Today,  if 
there  is  any  unfair  competition  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of 
exact  knowledge  of  the  actual  cost  of 
handling  appliances  than  it  is  to  any 
intent  on  the  part  of  central  stations. 

In  the  good  old  days  a  central  station 
could  easily  make  up  the  loss  due  to  the 
sale  of  appliances  out  of  the  revenue 
received  from  current.  In  the  present 
and  in  the  coming  days  such  a  course 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  easy.  In  a 
great  many  cases  the  margin  of  profit 
on  the  current  sold  has  been  shaved 
down  to  an  even  dangerous  point.  It 
will  not  do  to  take  an  chances  on  losing 
in  any  department.  Each  department 
will  have  to  pay  its  own  way. 

Price  cutting  methods  are  being  dis¬ 
continued  and  looked  upon  askance 
more  and  more.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  in  the  long  run  they  do  not  pay. 
For  a  little  time  the  results  may  be 
good  but  in  the  end  they  are  more  than 
likely  to  be  bad.  This  has  led  to  a 
greater  and  greater  discontinuance  of 
price  cutting  on  the  part  of  central  sta¬ 
tions  and  it  can  be  expected  that  it 
will  have  a  still  greater  effect  in  the 
future. 

The  central  station,  the  manufacturer 
and  the  public  all  need  the  dealer. 
Without  the  dealer  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  sell  as  many  appliances.  With¬ 
out  the  dealer,  the  manufacturer  will 
not  be  able  to  secure  the  distribution 
that  is  necessary  to  make  national  ad¬ 
vertising  profitable.  Without  the  dealer. 


the  public  will  not  be  able  to  secure 
with  as  little  trouble  as  is  the  case  at 
present,  any  make  and  any  kind  of  ap¬ 
pliance  on  ^e  market.  No  one  concern, 
be  it  the  central  station  or  a  dealer,  can 
afford  to  carry  in  stock  all  makes  and 
all  kinds  of  electrical  supplies,  devices, 
utensils  and  appliances  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Should  unfair  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  central  station  drive  all  the 
dealers  out  of  business  it  would  be  a 
disaster  for  all  concerned. 

Many  a  central  station  conducts  its 
sales  end  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
rather  difficult,  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
impossible,  to  ascertain  with  perfect 
accuracy,  the  cost  of  selling  appliances. 
In  such  cases  it  is  possible  that  prices 
which  are  too  low  may  be  set  upon 
certain  articles  or  services.  Since  such 
unfair  competition  is  due  to  lack  of 
accurate  information  rather  than  to  in¬ 
tent,  it  Avill  pay  the  dealer  to  classify 
his  costs  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can 
show  the  central  stations  by  means  of 
his  own  books  that  they  are  losing 
money  on  these  appliances.  Unless  he 
does  do  so  they  are  rather  likely  to 
believe  that  they  are  doing  business 
more  efficiently  than  he  is  doing  it. 

There  is  probably  no  other  line  of 
business  where  it  is  so  important  that 
accurate  cost  accounts  be  kept  as  in 
that  of  selling  electrical  appliances. 
Careful,  accurate  bookkeeping  always 
results  in  increasing  the  profits  and  for 
this  reason  alone  all  records  which 
tend  to  increase  profits  should  be  kept. 
In  this  case,  however,  there  is  an  added 
reason.  Reliable  records  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business  may  result  in  preventing 
competition  which  otherwise  would 
drive  many  a  dealer  out  of  business. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated 
in  many  fields  of  merchandising  that 
it  is  not  the  initial  cost  of  buying  any¬ 
thing  to  be  u.sed  in  the  home  that 
counts  as  much  as  it  is  the  cost  of 
operating  it  after  it  is  purchased.  The 


lower  the  rate  can  be  made  for  electric 
current  the  greater  the  demand  will  be 
for  appliances.  This  means  that  rather 
than  use  up  capital  and  revenue  in 
selling  appliances  it  will  be  better  for 
the  central  station  to  spend  its  money 
in  teaching  the  public  how  cheaply  these 
appliances  can  be  operated,  and  in 
working  out  economies  that  will  make 
lower  rates  possible. 

It  is  never  the  cost  of  any  article 
that  determines  whether  or  not  it  will 
enjoy  a  wide  sale. 

What  does  count  is  the  creating  of  a 
real  desire  to  use  these  appliances.  A 
great  deal  is  being  done  along  this  line 
now.  More  will  be  done  in  the  future. 
This  is  the  logical  field  in  which  the 
central  station  can  spend  its  money. 
This  is  the  field  in  which  it  is  already 
spending  gfoodly  sums  and  in  which  it 
will  spend  more  as  time  g^oes  by. 

A  manufacturer  might  ship  a  num¬ 
ber  of  automobiles  to  some  barbarian 
island  where  the  natives  had  never 
heard  of  automobiles  and  they  would 
not  become  nearly  as  enthusiastic  about 
them  as  they  would  have  become  if,  for 
several  years  before,  this  manufacturer 
had  thoroughly  educated  the  natives  in 
regard  to  what  an  automobile  will  do 
and  its  many  advantages.  Less  than 
two  score  years  ago  the  public  knew 
less  about  electrical  appliances  than 
any  barbarians  of  today  know  about 
automobiles.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  in  the  face  of  the  wonderful  ad¬ 
vances  that  have  been  made  even  during 
the  past  ten  years,  the  public  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  all  the 
advantages  of  electricity. 

Under  these  conditions  anyone  can 
see  that  what  is  needed  is  not  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  sell 
appliances  by  cutting  prices  and  driv¬ 
ing  competitors  out  of  business,  but  co¬ 
operative  education  of  the  public.  It  is 
this  that  is  now  going  on  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  this  that  will  go  on  still 
more  in  the  future.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  dealers,  as  long  as  they  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  sound  business  basis  and  keep 
sufficient  records  to  show  that  they  are 
doing  business  on  a  sound  basis,  need 
never  fear  that  they  will  have  to  meet 
unfair  central  station  competition. 


USING  CONTRAST  TO  ADVANTAGE  IN  WINDOW  DISPLAYS 

The  Western  Colorado  Power  ComiMuir.  Durango.  Colo.,  drew  attention  kitchens,  one  in  which  electricity  has  no  part  and  the  other  completely 
to  the  varied  use  of  electric  appliances  in  the  home  with  two  contrasting  electrified.  Large  crowds  were  always  in  front  of  the  windows,  which 
window  displays  recently.  The  two  illustrationa  show  two  types  of  faced  on  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city. 
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Activities  of  the  West 


A  Business  Man’s  Department  Devoted  to  Events  and  Developments  in  Western 
Industrial  Centers— Including  News  of  Interest  to  Readers  in  Public 
Utility,  Industrial  and  Trade  Fields 


Reductions  Save  Californians 
Twenty  Million  a  Year 

Rate  reductions  during  the  last  year 
in  California  will  save  the  people  of 
the  state  $20,350,000  annually,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  of  the  California  State 
Railroad  Commission.  This  saving  will, 
on  an  annual  basis,  save  every  person 
in  the  state  $6. 

The  reductions  are  divided  among 
the  public  utilities  and  will  give  to  the 
people  the  following  savings,  computed 
upon  a  yearly  basis:  electric  rates, 
$6,000,000;  gas  rates,  $2,900,000;  rail¬ 
road  rates,  $10,450,000;  and  express 
rates,  $1,000,0<)0. 

The  commission  also  stated  that  elec¬ 
tric  rates  in  California  are  now  only 
16  to  20  per  cent  over  pre-war  levels 
while  living  costs  are  still  66  2/3  per 
cent  above  1913  costs. 

In  commenting  on  the  reductions, 
Harley  W.  Brundige,  president  of  the 
commission,  said:  “To  me,  this  show¬ 
ing  is  very  significant  as  completely 
justifying  regfulation.  The  figures  show 
that  during  the  peak  of  prices  the  utili¬ 
ties  were  not  permitted  to  profiteer  and 
at  the  same  time  they  were  given  rea¬ 
sonable  increases  so  that  they  could 
function  properly.  As  was  said  at  the 
public  utilities  section  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  ‘A  starved  horse  cannot  pull  a 
full  load.’  The  utilities  were  enabled 
to  pull  a  full  load.  It  was  recognized 
that  a  period  of  advancing  prices  put 
a  severe  strain  upon  regulation,  but  it 
met  the  test.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
regulation  would  fail  if  it  was  not  vigi¬ 
lant  to  take  advantage,  promptly  and 
boldly,  of  every  opportunity  to  keep 
utility  prices  in  line,  even  a  little  ahead, 
of  a  declining  commodity  market.’’ 

The  reduction  in  electric  rates  from 
peak  prices,  as  allocated  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  companies,  indicates  the  sectional 
distribution,  as  follows:  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  $2,000,000;  Great 
Western  Power  Company,  $500,000; 
Southern  California  Edison  Company, 
$3,000,000;  and  San  Joaquin  Light  & 
Power  Corporation,  $500,000. 


San  Gorg^onio  Company  to  Install 
Two  Hydroelectric  Plants 

Two  hydroelectric  power  plants  are 
being  installed  by  the  San  Gorgonio 
Company  at  a  point  about  5  mi.  north 
of  Banning,  Calif.  The  combined  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  two  plants  is  to  be  about 
2,200  kw.  vnth  an  annual  output  of 
approximately  12,000,000  kw-hr. 

The  water  for  the  plants  is  secured 
from  the  Whitewater  River  and  is  car¬ 
ried  several  miles  in  a  flume  from 
which  it  is  dropped  to  the  plants  by 
means  of  pressure  pipes.  The  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  plants  is  a  comparatively 
simple  affair  as  the  water  development 


1923  Convention  of  N.E.L.A. 
to  Be  Held  in  New  Yorit 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Association  at  New 
York,  President  Frank  W.  Smith 
announced  that  the  tentative  date 
selected  for  the  1923  convention 
of  that  organization  is  June  4-8. 
The  convention  will  be  held  at  the 
Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York. 

The  executive  committee  passed 
upon  all  budgets  for  division 
headquarters  and  committees, 
many  being  reduced  materially. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Geographic  Di¬ 
vision  was  allowed  $17,000  which 
is  but  a  reduction  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $500  from  the  budget  of 
1922. 


is  an  old  one,  having  been  used  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  for  irrigation  purposes.  It 
will  only  be  necessary  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  in  the  line  and  use  the  fall  already 
developed. 


Contract  For  Tunnel  to  Utah 
Coal  Deposits  Let 

The  second  of  the  contracts  for  pre¬ 
liminary  work  of  the  Columbia  Steel 
Corporation’s  operations  in  Utah  has 
been  let,  and  provides  for  the  driving 
of  a  tunnel  and  opening  up  the  com¬ 
pany’s  coal  deposits  in  Carbon  county. 
The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  firm 
of  Gibbons  &  Reid  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Estimates  are  now  being  prepared  for 
bids  on  the  contract  for  the  erection  of 
necessary  buildings  in  connection  with 
the  coal  mining  operations  and  for  the 
installation  of  a  water  system  to  serve 
the  camp. 

Contract  for  the  grading  of  the  Car¬ 
bon  County  railroad,  which  is  to  con¬ 
nect  the  coal  property  with  the  Sunny- 
side  branch  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  was  let  some  time  ago. 

The  work  contemplated  and  under 
way  in  opening  up  the  coal  property, 
including  the  installation  of  the  water 
system  and  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  will  call  for  expenditures  aggre¬ 
gating  about  $750,000.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  company  to  push  the  work 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  have  the 
property  in  operation  this  winter. 


Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed 
with  the  corporation  commissioner  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Evening  Star  Mines  Co., 
of  Eugene,  Ore.  This  firm  will  carry 
on  mining,  quartz  mill  and  stamp  mill 
operations  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
F.  J.  Bartels,  J.  H.  Bartels  and  G.  E. 
Gk>odspeed,  Jr.,  of  Cottage  Grove,  Ore., 
are  the  incorporators. 


Third  Unit  Will  Be  Added  to 
Salem,  Ore.,  Paper  Mill 

A  $300,000  contract  has  been  let  to 
C.  Van  Patton  &  Son  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  addition  to  the  plant  of  the 
Oregon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of 
Salem,  Ore.  The  addition  will  form 
the  third  unit  of  a  rapidly  growing  con¬ 
cern  and  will  bring  the  amount  in¬ 
vested  up  to  $2,000,000.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  a  four-story  steel,  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  structure  adjoining  the 
present  building.  Construction  work 
has  begrun.  This  mill  will  give  Salem 
the  only  bond  paper  mill  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  new  116-ft.  Bagley  &  Sewall 
Fourdrinier  paper  machine  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  is  a  decided  improvement  over 
either  of  the  two  machines  now  in- 
3^11ed,  one  of  the  principal  differences 
being  that  the  new  machine  will  have 
the  individual  motor  drive  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company.  Direct  current 
motors  will  be  connected  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  of  the-  big  paper  machine 
through  silent  chains — a  new  departure 
in  paper  machine  drive  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  a  saving  in  the  cost  of 
operation. 

The  addition  of  the  third  machine 
will  bring  up  the  total  connected  load 
to  3,600  hp.  The  company  is  now  pur¬ 
chasing  ite  energy  from  the  Portland 
Railway  Light  and  Power  Company  but 
is  planning  a  low  head  hydroelectric 
plant,  using  water  from  the  North  Mill 
Creek  to  develop  about  800  hp.,  at  a 
point  \  mi.  from  the  paper  mill.  The 
generating  plant  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  during  the  coming  winter. 


Seattle  Lumber  Mill  Is  to  Be 
Completely  Electrified 

The  complete  electrification  of  the 
Seattle  Cedar  Lumber  Company  is  now 
assured.  Recently  a  large  contract  was 
sign^ed  with  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  entire  equipment.  This 
included  two  turbo-alternators  of  1,500 
and  300-kw.  sizes,  respectively,  a  35- 
kw.  Curtis  turbo-exciter,  a  50-kw. 
motor-generator  exciter,  a  100-kw. 
motor-generator  battery  charging  set, 
switchboard  and  a  long  list  of  motors 
totaling  between  2,500  and  3,000  hp. 
The  generators  and  motors  are  all 
wound  for  440-volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle 
current. 

In  planning  this  electrification,  which 
includes  all  drives  from  the  head  saw 
dovTi,  the  owners  have  recog^nized  the 
value  of  safety  features.  All  motors 
are  to  be  equipped  with  full  automatic 
starters  with  push  button  control.  Ross 
lumber  carriers  will  be  used  for  han¬ 
dling  the  lumber.  The  mill  is  now  steam 
driven. 
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30-volt  transmission  line,  the  32-volt 
d.c.  generator  operates  as  a  motor  from 
the  storage  batteries  of  the  nune  loco¬ 
motives  used  in  the  tunnel  work. 

The  antenna  at  Cascada  is  of  the  in¬ 
verted  L  type,  140  ft.  high  at  the  free 
end,  90  ft.  at  the  station  end,  and  120 
ft.  between  spreaders.  Five  No.  8  cop¬ 
per  vdres  spaced  4  ft.  apart  are  used. 
At  Florence  Lake  portal  camp  a  T 
aerial  is  installed,  l^ing  140  ft.  high 
and  175  ft.  between  spreaders.  T^e 
same  wire  and  dimensions  are  used. 
At  the  construction  entrance  camp  a  T 


Interior  of  radio  station  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  Fresno  county,  Calif.,  where  orders 
will  be  received  directinir  the  work  of  the  600  men  working  on  the  Florence  Lake  tunnel. 

Winter  Crews  are  to  Receive  Orders  by  Wireless 

Radio  Will  Permit  Engineers  to  Communicate  with  Construction 
Camps  in  Spite  of  the  Heavy  Snowfall 


In  the  high  Sierra  Nevada  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Fresno  county,  Calif.,  radio 
will  be  used  this  winter  to  direct  the 
activities  of  500  men  who  will  go  into 
camp  behind  30  mi.  of  impassable 
snowdrifts  to  push  forward  during  the 
winter  the  Florence  Lake  tunnel,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  gigantic  hydroelectric 
development  project  of  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company. 

The  success  of  radio  was  so  thor¬ 
oughly  demonstrated  during  last  win¬ 
ter,  not  only  in  directing  the  work  of 
the  men  who  were  beyond  wire  commu¬ 
nication,  but  in  picking  up  and  carrying 
on  communication  with  the  general 
offices  of  the  Southern  California  Edi¬ 
son  Company  in  Los  Angeles,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  270  mi.  from  the  outposts  of 
operation,  that  facilities  have  been 
greatly  improved  in  preparation  for 
this  winter’s  work  and  new  and  expen¬ 
sive  apparatus  put  into  service. 

Due  to  conditions  during  the  winter 
when  snow  and  sleet  storms  are  preva¬ 
lent,  it  was  found  the  telephone  lines 
did  not  give  reliable  service.  Therefore, 
the  radio  communication  was  decided 
upon  and  has  proven  satisfactory. 
There  are  now  three  combined  radio, 
telegraph  and  telephone  stations  in  op¬ 
eration  and  one  more  radio  telegraph 
is  being  installed.  The  headquarters 
station  at  Cascada,  from  which  all 
orders  will  be  sent,  is  at  an  elevation  of 
5,000  ft.,  in  a  canyon  approximately 
2,000  ft.  deep,  with  abrupt  walls  on 
three  sides.  The  second  station  is 
located  at  a  construction  camp  on  the 
shore  of  Florence  Lake,  which  is  the 
.south  portal  of  the  Florence  Lake  tun¬ 
nel,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  ft.,  and 
about  seven  and  one-half  miles  in  an 
air  line  northeast  of  Cascada.  The  third 
is  located  at  a  construction  entrance 
camp,  over  the  Kaiser  Range,  which  is 
about  eight  miles  in  an  air  line  north 
of  the  south  portal  on  Huntington  Lake. 


This  station  is  only  about  300  ft.  higher 
than  the  portal  station,  but  there  is  a 
mountain  pass  about  2,000  ft.  high  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  construction  entrance  camp  is  at 
an  altitude  of  over  9,000  ft.  Due  to 
the  location  of  the  stations  and  the 
topography  of  the  country  and  the  fact 
that  little  was  known  regarding  radio 
communication  in  a  mountainous  terri¬ 
tory,  it  was  necessary  to  do  consider¬ 
able,  experimenting  before  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained.  Tests  showed 
that  to  communicate  a  certain  distance 
it  was  necessary  to  use  about  twenty- 
five  times  more  power  than  was  needed 
near  Los  Angeles. 

The  three  transmitters  rated  at  % 
kw.  were  built  on  special  order.  One 
oscillion  tube  is  used  in  each  set.  They 
were  design^ed  originally  for  continuous 
wave  telegraph,  but  have  been  equipped 
for  telephone  or  buzzer  modulate  tele¬ 
graph.  All  three  methods  of  communi¬ 
cation  work  well. 

To  furnish  power  for  the  boring  of 
tunnels  for  the  hydraulic  development 
a  30-kv.  transmission  line  has  been 
built  between  Cascada  and  the  two  out¬ 
post  mountain  camps.  The  radio  sets 
give  a  rapid  and  reliable  means  of 
communication  during  transmission  line 
trouble  and  handle  switching  and  op¬ 
erating  line  orders.  The  transmitter 
at  Cascada  obtains  its  filament  current 
from  the  110- volt  supply  and  plate  cur¬ 
rent  from  a  1,500- volt  generator,  belt 
driven  by  a  2-hp.  induction  motor.  The 
radio  power  plant  at  Huntington  Lake 
portal  camp  and  the  construction  en¬ 
trance  camp  consist  of  a  220-volt,  three 
phase  motor,  coupled  to  a  32-volt  d.c. 
generator  and  belted  to  a  1,500- volt  d.c. 
generator  from  the  coupling.  Under 
normal  operation  the  32-volt  d.c.  gen¬ 
erator  furnishes  power  for  the  filament 
and  the  1.500-volt  d.c.  generator  sup¬ 
plies  the  plate.  During  a  failure  of  the 


The  losr  cabin  used  as  a  radio  receiving  station 
by  the  Southern  Caiifornia  Edison  Company, 
whiie  driving  the  water  tunnels. 

aerial  90  ft.  high  and  150  ft.  between 
spreaders  is  placed.  The  radiation  from 
each  of  these  antennas  is  about  2.4  am¬ 
peres  at  540  m.,  which  is  the  normal 
operating  wave  length. 


New  Heat  Power  Laboratory  For 
University  of  California 

Clearing  of  the  site  for  the  first  unit 
of  a  group  of  buildings  for  the  College 
of  Mechanics  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  been  started  and  construc¬ 
tion  will  follow  immediately.  This 
building  wnll  house  the  heat  power  lab¬ 
oratory  and  will  be  a  one-story  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  structure  40  x  100  ft. 

A  pipe  tunnel  approximately  6  ft. 
4  in.  X  8  ft.  8  in.  will  run  along  the 
long  end  of  the  building  and  from  this 
main  tunnel  several  small  trenches  will 
lead  off.  A  pump  pit  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  building,  with  a  pump 
sump  below.  A  fan  room  will  be  in  the 
end  of  the  building  below  the  floor 
level.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  roof 
area  will  be  given  over  to  a  spray 
nozzle  for  cooling  water. 

The  equipment  of  the  building  will 
consist  of  one  150-hp.,  350-lb.  steam 
pressure  experimental  boiler,  set  to  fire 
oil  or  powdered  coal,  and  is  to  be 
equipped  with  complete  control  appara¬ 
tus  and  the  usual  boiler  auxiliaries  ar¬ 
ranged  for  experimental  work;  a  15-hp. 
gas  fired  boiler  and  engine;  a  50-hp. 
marine  compound  engine  with  integral 
condenser;  a  25-kw.  turbo-generator 
with  condenser;  a  75-hp.  uniflow  steam 
engine  and  condenser,  semi  diesel  en¬ 
gine,  variable  compression  engine;  a 
Westinghouse  gas  engine;  a  Frick  Cor¬ 
liss  engine;  a  refrigeration  plant;  an 
air  -compressor  plant,  straight  line 
engine,  four  different  t3n)es  of  g;asoline 
engines,  and  the  usual  auxiliary  heat 
power  apparatus  for  fundamental  ex¬ 
periments  in  nozzles,  fluid  flow,  injec¬ 
tors,  pressure  drops,  valve  gears,  gov¬ 
ernors,  dynamometers,  compressed  air, 
meters,  calorimeters,  and  including  four 
10,000-lb.  automatic  water  weighing 
machines  and  a  five-ton  crane. 


Members  of  the  Denver  electrical  industry,  and  their  families,  at  the 
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More  and  Better  Business  ^tressed  at  Convention 

Means  for  Securing  Improved  Public  Relations  and  Building  of 
Good  Will  Outlined  for  118  Delegates 


More  and  better  business,  especially 
through  improved  illuminating  meth¬ 
ods,  is  a  thumb-nail  resume  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  and  trend  of  thought  evidenced 
at  the  recent  joint  convention  of  the 
Colorado  Public  Service  Association 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  division  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  at 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  Sept.  11-13. 

Nationally  known  figures  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  gave  voice  to  the  big 
problems  confronting  the  public  utili¬ 
ties  and  especially  the  central  station, 
while  various  utility  heads  present^ 
scholarly  papers,  broadly  economic  in 
character,  all  of  which  proved  of  unu¬ 
sual  interest,  accordinjf'^.  to  a  large 
number  of  the  conventionSWtendants. 

The  registration  estiMihed  a  new 
record  in  attendance  official 

visitors,  including  the  wommi  folks,  few 
of  whom  could  be  induced  to  attend  any 
of  the  sessions  except  the  one  at  night 
when  W.  D’Arcy  Ryan,  director  of  the 
illuminating  laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Illumina¬ 
tion  to  which  the  public  was  invited. 

Improved  public  relations  and  good 
will  building  were  frequently  referred 
to  in  various  papers  and  discussions. 
In,  comparison  to  previous  meetings  it 
was  generally  felt  that  a  better  grasp 
and  improved  conception  of  public 
will  had  been  developed,  especially 
through  the  activities  of  the 
Mountain  Committee  on  Public  Utility 
Information,  under  the  direction  of 
George  E.  Lewis. 

The  “More  and  Better  Business  Pro¬ 
gram”  of  the  N.E.LuA.  was  presented 
by  S.  E.  Doane,  chief  engineer  of  the 
National  Lamp  Works,  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Business  De¬ 
velopment,  who  served  in  the  place  of 
H.  A.  Lane,  director  of  the  committ^, 
who  was  attending  another  meeting  in 
the  East. 

J.  E.  Davidson,  vice-president  of  the 
N.E.L.A.  and  general  manager  of  the 
Nebraska  Power  Company,  gave  addi¬ 
tional  thought  to  the  same  subject  in 
his  talk  on  the  activities  of  the  national 
association.  Tied-in  with  this  subject 
were  the  addresses  of  H.  D.  Randall, 
Rocky  Mountain  manager  for  the  Gen¬ 


eral  Electric  Company,  and  of  S.  W. 
Bishop,  executive  manager  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Cooperative  League  in  Denver. 

Development  of  commercial  lighting 
and  industrial  heating  loads  proved  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  central  station 
representatives,  judging  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  attending  papers  presented  on 
these  subjects  by  L.  A.  S.  Wood  and 
W.  S.  Scott,  both  of  the  Westinghouse 
company. 

For  the  first  time  a  representative 
of  the  Colorado  Editorial  Association, 
E.  A.  Bemis,  president  of  that  orgrani- 
zation  and  editor  of  the  Littleton,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Independent,  was  present  through¬ 
out  the  convention.  In  his  address  on 
“The  Newspaper  and  the  Public  Util¬ 
ity”  the  point  stressed  was  that  the 
newspapers,  especially  of  the  more 
rural  type,  had  to  be  educated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  general  public,  by  the 
utilities  themselves. 

Other  speakers  appearing  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  their  subjects  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Transportation,”  E.  C.  Stengrer,  receiver  of 
the  Denver  Tramway  Ck>. 

"Communication,”  Ben  S.  Read,  president  of 
the  Mountain  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co. 

“Central  Station  Merchandising,”  Fred  Haz¬ 
ard,  director  of  sales  of  the  Conlon  Washer 
Co.,  Cicero,  Ill. 

“The  Banker’s  Relation  to  the  Public  Utili¬ 
ties,”  Frank  J.  Denison,  vice-president  of  the 
Hamilton  National  Bank,  Denver. 

"Building  Public  Confidence,”  P.  L.  Thomp¬ 
son,  advertising  manager  of  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

"Adequate  Rates,”  H.  B.  Dwight,  engineer 
of  the  Colorado  Public  Utilities  Commission  . 

“The  Future  of  the  Artificial  Gas  Industry,” 
H.  O.  Lobell,  industrial  gas  engineer,  Henry 
L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

“Budgeting,  a  Management  Aid,”  O.  A.  Wel¬ 
ler,  budget  director  of  the  Denver  Gas  ft  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Co. 

“Taxation,”  Hon.  Rodney  J.  Bardwell,  attor¬ 
ney,  Denver. 

Following  the  program,  short  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  of  both  associations  were 
held.  Fred  Norcross,  past  president  of 
the  Colorado  Association,  presided, 
and  for  the  sectional  meeting  of  the 
N.E.L.A.,  E.  A.  Phinney,  former  presi¬ 
dent,  was  placed  in  charge  due  to  the 
absence  of  E.  P.  Bacon  and  Arthur 


Prager,  the  president  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Before  the  election  of  officers,  memo¬ 
rials  to  William  J.  Barker  and  Frank 
W.  Frueauff,  officers  of  the  Denver  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  Co.,  and  members 
of  both  associations  who  died  during 
the  year,  were  presented. 

An  amendment  changing  the  name  of 
the^  Colorado  Electric  Light,  Power  and 
Railway  Association  to  the  Colorado 
Public  Service  Association  was  passed. 
The  new  officers  of  this  associsttion 
elected  were: 

President,  Walter  F.  Brown,  traffic  manager. 
Mountain  States  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co., 
Denver;  first  vice-prMldent,  E.  C.  Stenger,  te- 
of  fhe  Denver  Tramway  Co. ;  second  vice- 
president,  C.  N.  Standard,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Denver  Gas  ft  Electric 
Ligdit  Co. ;  secretary-treasurer  (re-elected).  Miss 
Minnie  B.  W.  Baker,  Denver. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  division  of 
the  N.E.L.A.  the  following  officers  w’ere 
elected: 

Pr*ni<l*nt,  J.  F.  Dostal,  general  manager  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  Light,  Heat  ft  Power  Co., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ;  first  vice-president. 
D.  C.  McClure,  electrical  superintendent  of  the 
Denver  Gas  ft  Electric  Light  Co.,  Denver; 
second  vice-president.  Norman  Read,  general 
manager,  (Colorado  Power  Co.,  Denver ;  treas¬ 
urer  (re-elected),  A.  C.  Cornell,  manager  of  the 
Western  Electric  Co,,  Inc.,  Denver;  secretary 
(re-elected),  O.  A.  Weller,  budget  director,  the 
Denver  Gas  ft  Electric  Light  Co.,  Denver,  (3olo. 

Entertainment  during  the  convention 
was  provided  by  a  committee  headed  by 
A,  C.' Cornell,  with  J.  C.  Davidson,  B,  C. 
J.  Wheatlake,  George  E.  Lewis  and 
J.  F.  Greenawalt  as  assistants. 

Just  before  J.  F.  Dostal,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  division  of  the  N.E.L.A.,  left  for 
New  York  to  attend  the  budget  meeting 
of  the  national  association,  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  appointments: 

Section  Chairmen 

Accounting — E.  J.  Rosenauer,  Southern  Colo¬ 
rado  Power  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Commercial — E.  H.  Coe,  Colorado  Power  Co., 
Denver,  Colo. 

Public  Relations — E.  A.  Phinney,  Jefferson 
County  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Golden,  Ck>lo. 

Technical — D.  C.  McClure,  Denver  Gas  ft 
Electric  Light  Co.,  Denver,  Ck>lo. 

Committee  Chaknien 

Accident  Prevention — F.  A.  Tewksbury,  Den¬ 
ver  Gas  ft  Electric  Light  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Relations  with  Bankers — W.  C.  Sterne,  Arap¬ 
ahoe  County  Power  ft  Light  CV>..  Denver,  Colo. 

Rural  Lines — Carl  Luscombe,  Western  Light 
ft  Power  Co.,  Boulder,  Ck>lo. 

Wiring — S.  W.  Bishop,  Electrical  Cooperative 
League,  Denver,  (k>lo.  * 
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CENTRAL  FIRE  ALARM  STATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

All  of  the  fire  alarms  sent  in  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco  are  received  in  this  room.  At  the 
convention  of  fire  chiefs  held  in  the  city  recently,  an  experiment  was  conducted  usinc  radio  as  a 
means  for  turning  in  alarms.  A  general  alarm  was  broadcasted  from  a  2M>watt  radiophone  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium  and  was -^  received  at  tne  central  station  and  by  a  United  States  Army  truck 
equipped  with  a  receiving  sek  The  truck  was  speeding  along  the  streets  and  picked  up  the 
message  quite  easily.  The  central  station  radio  receiving  set  may  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  marble 
desk  at  the  left  of  the  picture. 


Seattle  Will  Reduce  Its  Power 
Purchases  5,000  Kw. 

The  Seattle  city  council  has  taken  the 
first  step  towards  realizing  on  its 
Skagit  River  power  development  in¬ 
vestment,  by  the  introduction  of  an 
ordinance  providing  that  the  present 
purchase  of  18,000  kw.  of  power  from 
the  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  operation  of  the  municipal 
street  railway,  be  reduced  on  Nov.  1, 
1923,  to  13,000  kw.  The  5,000  kw\  will 
be  furnished  by  the  city  lighting  de¬ 
partment  through  its  Skagit  power 
supply,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in 
operation  at  that  time. 

The  contract  under  which  the  city 
purchased  the  street  railway  system 
provided  that  the  city  could  retluce  its 
power  purchases  by  units  of  5,000  kw., 
by  giving  a  year’s  notice  in  each  case. 
The  city  also  plans  to  purchase  the 
North  Seattle  and  Fremont  substations 
of  the  company,  after  a  board  of  ap¬ 
praisal  has  fixed  their  value. 

Portland  Power  Concern  Asks 
For  Preliminary  Permit 

Application  for  a  preliminary  water 
power  permit  has  recently  been  filed, 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the  Pacific  Power 
&  Light  Company  of  Portland.  This 
will  cover  an  investigation  of  the  power 
possibilities  of  that  portion  of  the 
Snake  River  between  Lewiston,  Ida., 
and  Huntingrton,  Ore.  The  permit,^  if 
granted,  will  give  the  company  a  period 
of  not  more  than  three  years  in  which 
to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
such  development  as  seems  desirable. 

According  to  a  preliminary  survey 
of  this  portion  of  the  river,  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  two  years 
ago,  9K)0,000  hp.  could  be  developed  at 
low  water.  A  trip  of  investigation  was 
made  up  the  river  during  July  by  Lewis 
A.  MacArthur,  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  Major  Howard  S.  Benson, 
assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 


The  large  amount  of  the  new  trans¬ 
mission  line  construction  undertaken  in 
the  Northwest  this  year  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  one  insulator  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  has  already 
shipped  into  this  district  a  total  of  25 
cars  of  porcelain  insulators  of  all  types, 
principally  of  high  tension,  pin  and  sus¬ 
pension  units. 


California  Counties  Toured  by 
Investigation  Board 
The  consulting  board  to  the  water 
resources  investigation  being  conducted 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Works  of  California  has  just  completed 
an  eight-day  tour  of  the  counties  of 
northern  California.  The  members  of 
the  board  met  with  many  civic  bodies 
while  on  the  trip  and  heard  much  first 
hand  information  on  the  views  of  the 
northern  men  upon  water  development 
in  their  counties. 

A  report  is  to  be  made  on  the  means 
of  securing  the  maximum  irrigated  area 
in  the  state  along  with  a  maximum 
power  development.  The  department 
has  been  collecting  data  for  over  a 
year  and  is  now  eng^aged  in  preparing 
the  report. 


The  largest  offer  of  timber  for  sale 
ever  made  by  the  Forest  Service  is  now 
being  advertised.  The  tract  from  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  cut  from  fifty  to 
sixty  million  board  feet  of  timber  an¬ 
nually  for  all  time,  is  located  on  the 
Bear  Valley  watershed  of  the  Silvies 
River,  Malheur  National  Forest,  north 
of  Bums,  Ore.  The  advertisement  for 
bids  will  run  until  February  15,  1923. 


Cargo  of  Spruce  Shipped  From 
Alaska  to  New  York 

Beginning  what  is  expected  to  devel¬ 
op  into  a  movement  that  will  benefit 
both  Alaska  and  the  Northwest  enor¬ 
mously,  nearly  500,000  ft.  of  Alaska 
spruce  arrived  in  Elliott  Bay,  recently, 
for  transshipment  to  New  York  City 
in  one  of  the  intercoastal  steamships. 
The  spruce  was  cut  near  Wrangell  to 
the  order  of  the  Northwest  Trading 
Company  of  Seattle  and  has  been  sold 
to  the  eastern  trade  by  the  New  York 
offices  of  the  company. 

This  is  the  first  full  cargo  of  spruce 
ever  brought  from  Alaska,  although  for 
years  the  great  spruce  forests  of  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska  have  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  North’s  big  untapped  re¬ 
sources. 


Purchase  by  the  city  of  Canby,  Ore., 
of  the  distributing  system  of  the  Mo- 
lalla  Electric  Company  is  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  in  a  controversy  that  has  raged  for 
several  months.  The  increase  in  rates 
granted  the  company  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  proved  so  unpopu¬ 
lar  that  the  city  refused  to  renew  the 
company’s  charter  and  has  now  bought 
out  the  company’s  holdings. 


annual  picnic  and  outing  of  the  Denver  Electrical  Cooperative  League. 
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Permit  to  Develop  Middle  Fork 
of  Eel  River  Requested 

The  Snow  Mountain  Water  &  Power 
Company,  of  Ukiah,  Calif.,  has  filed  an 
application  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  for  a  preliminary  permit 
to  construct  a  reservoir  of  25,000-acre- 
ft.  capacity  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  Eel 
River,  near  Covelo,  Mendocino  county, 
Calif.,  and  to  divert  water  through  a 
tunnel  and  conduit  from  the  reservoir 
to  a  second  reservoir  having  a  capacity 
of  65,000  acre-ft.  on  Elk  Creek.  A 
second  tunnel  and  conduit  will  carry  the 
water  to  the  company’s  existing  dam, 
from  which  the  water  will  be  carried 
through  the  present  conduit  to  the 
power  house  already  in  operation.  Ad¬ 
ditional  units  will  be  added  to  increase 
the  output  12,000  hp. 

A  license  for  a  power  project  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Eel  River  near 
Ukiah,  has  already  been  granted. 


Eugene  to  Add  Third  Unit  to 
Its  Generating  Plant 

Construction  by  the  city  of  Eugene, 
Ore.,  of  a  third  electric  generating  unit 
at  its  Waterville  plant  will  be  started 
as  soon  as  posible  and  may  be  finished 
by  next  summer,  according  to  C.  A. 
McClain,  chairman  of  the  water  board. 
The  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $120,000. 

The  city  council  has  given  the  water 
board  permission  to  sell  $47,000  worth 
of  Victory  bonds  to  help  pay  the  cost 
of  the  installation,  the  balance  of  the 
cost  to  be  raised  by  selling  some  addi¬ 
tional  bonds. 


'Utah  Coal  Freight  Rates  to  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Reduced 

A  reduction  of  $1.25  a  ton  in  freight 
rates  from  Utah  coal  mines  to  San 
Joaquin  valley  points  was  recently 
made  by  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  and  concurred  in  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  This  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates  will  place  Utah  coal  on 
a  par  in  competition  with  Wyoming 
coal  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

This  same  reduction  has  been  in 
effect  between  Utah  points  and  San 
Francisco  for  some  weeks,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  reduction  will  take  effect  after  the 
expiration  of  the  statutory  period  of 
about  thirty  days  more.  The  rate  under 
the  new  schedule  will  be  $6  per  ton. 
This  new  rate  permits  Utah  mines  to 
compete,  on  a  better  basis,  with  the 
coal  of  the  Australian  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbian  mines  which  is  entering  San 
Francisco. 


Plan  to  Lessen  Restrictions 
On  Seattle  Building 

A  marked  increase  in  building  enter¬ 
prises  in  Seattle  is  expected  to  follow 
a  “loosening  up”  of  building  restric¬ 
tions  proposed  by  the  city  building  code 
commission,  according  to  Robert  L. 
Proctor,  chairman  of  the  commission, 
and  superintendent  of  buildings. 

The  proposed  revisions  will  apply  to 
buildings  in  the  downtown  district, 
where  it  will  be  recommended  that  mill 
construction  be  used.  At  present  only 
fireproof  structures  are  permitted. 
Also,  it  will  be  recommended  that  an 
increase  from  two  to  six  in  the  number 
of  stories  for  mill-constructed  buildings 
will  be  allowed. 


“Power  on  Farm”  Is  Display  at 
California  State  Fair 

Close  to  $550,000  worth  of  farm 
equipment  was  displayed  at  the  1922 
Power  on  the  Farm  Exhibit  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Fair,  held  at  Sacramento 
during  September.  Electrical  equipment 
for  the  farmer’s  use  in  irrig^ating  his 
land,  for  mechanically  handling  his 
crops  and  dairy  products,  was  particu¬ 
larly  stressed  along  with  the  tractor 
displays. 

The  combined  pumping  facilities  of 
the  apparatus  working  at  the  Fair  was 
50,000  gal.  per  min.  and  all  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  devices  exhibited  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  during  most  of  the  time  that  the 
display  was  open. 

According  to  men  in  charge  of  the 
Power  on  the  Farm  Exhibit,  this  year’s 
was  the  best  ever  held  and  more  real 
business  came  from  the  enterprise  than 
ever  before.  The  farmers  were  more 
optimistic  and  were  interested  in  the 
equipment,  and  asked  many  questions, 
many  even  making  purchases  from  the 
exhibitors. 


World’s  Largest  Radio  Station  To 
Be  Constructed  in  China 

Construction  of  high  powered  radio 
stations  in  China,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000,- 
000,  will  be  started  immediately  by  the 
Federal  Telegfraph  Company  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  The  company  is  jointly  owned 
by  the  California  Federal  Company  and 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  The 
enterprise  will  bring  the  control  of 
wireless  communication,  with  the  Far 
East,  into  American  hands  for  the  first 
time  and  will  facilitate  commercial 
communication  without  any  foreign  in¬ 
terference  of  censorship. 

Under  the  construction  program  of 
the  company,  main  and  secondary  sta¬ 
tions  are  to  be  built  at  Shanghai.  This 
main  station  will  be  the  most  powerful 
station  in  the  world.  In  it  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  duplicate  1,000-kw.  arc  trans¬ 
mitters  of  the  Federal  type,  which  will 
be  constructed  in  the  Federal’s  Palo 
Alto  plant.  Subsidiary  radio  stations 
will  be  erected  at  Canton,  Pekin  and 
Harbin,  thus  providing  the  first  wire¬ 
less  communication  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  China. 

R.  P.  Schwerin  is  president  of  the 
new  company  which  will  have  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  construction  of  the  en¬ 
tire  project  will  take  about  twenty 
months. 


Montana  Power  Company  Will 
Develop  Poison  Site 

The  Montana  Power  Company  plans 
to  start  development  work  on  the  Poi¬ 
son,  Mont.,  power  site  as  soon  as  a 
permit  can  be  obtained,  according  to 
F.  W.  Kerr,  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Kerr  plans  to  go  to  Washington 
in  the  near  future  to  confer  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  in  order 
to  secure  action  on  the  application  to 
develop  the  project.  The  Columbia 
River  Basin  irrigation  project  plans  to 
use  Flathead  Lake  as  a  storage  reser¬ 
voir  for  the  purpose  of  impounding 
flood  waters,  but  the  Montana  Power 
Company  officials  feel  that  the  two  pro¬ 
jects  can  be  easily  harmonized. 


Books  and  Bulletins 


BURNING  LIQUID  FUEL 

By  WILLIAM  NEWTON  BEST.  6  by  9 
in.  341  pages.  316  figures.  $6.  U.P.C. 

Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
perfect  combustion  of  oils  and  tars  em¬ 
bodying  the  data  from  thousands  of 
tests  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years.  The  langxiage  is  plain  and 
the  book  is  readily  understandable  to 
student,  highly  trained  engineer,  chem¬ 
ist  or  mechanic.  The  calorific  value  of 
fuel  oil  as  compared  to  coal  is  showm 
for  many  industries.  The  data  given  in 
the  tables  are  the  results  from  actual 
te.sts.  The  many  photographs  and  dia¬ 
grams  are  from  actual  installations. 
The  book  will  be  useful  to  anyone  who 
is  concerned  with  fuel  economy  in  the 
industrial  plant,  whether  he  be  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  or  the  boiler  room  superin¬ 
tendent. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICAL 
REFRIGERATION 

By  H.  J.  MACINTYRE.  9.B.,  M.M.E., 
associate  professor  of  refrigeration. 
University  of  Illinois.  by  2  in.  262 
pages.  114  figures.  $2.60.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  book  on  practical  refrigera¬ 
tion  for  practical  steam  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  engineers,  written  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  lectures  and  with  a  frank  ex¬ 
pression  of  personal  opinion  regarding 
designs  and  types  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  Very  little  mathematics  is 
used  in  pre.senting  the  subject  and  the 
action  of  refrigeration  is  explained  by 
analogies  to  steam  machinery  and 
steam  cycles.'  The  entire  field  of  refrig¬ 
eration  is  covered  in  an  elementary 
manner.  While  written  primarily  for 
operating  engineers,  the  book  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  valuable  to  others  who 
are  in  search  of  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  material  in  the  book  first 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  study  course 
in  “Power,” 

ELEMENTS  OF  RADIO 
TELEPHONY 

By  WILLIAM  C.  BALLARD.  JR.,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing,  Cornell  University.  6  by  7  in.  132 
pages.  61  illustrations  and  diagrams. 
Flexible  binding.  $1.60.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  phenomenal  popularity  into 
which  radio  telephonic  broadcasting 
has  sprung  has  been  the  means  of 
interesting  thousands  in  radio  trans¬ 
mission.  To  the  non-technical  reader 
the '  transmission  of  speech  and  music 
with  no  visible  means  of  intercommuni¬ 
cation  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  and 
this  book  has  been  written  with  a  view 
of  enlightening  the  layman  in  the  basic 
principles  of  the  subject.  The  book 
accomplishes  three  results.  It  presents 
in  a  simplified  form  a  brief  discussion 
of  what  happens  when  messages  are 
sent  and  received  by  the  radio.  It  gives 
a  brief  description  of  the  apparatus  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  these  effects  and  it 
offers  unbiased  information  for  the  ex¬ 
perimenter  who  desires  certain  effects 
and  does  not  know  what  apparatus  is 
necessary.  This  is  an  exceptionally 
good  book  for  the  amateur. 
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Contractors  and  Dealers  to  Hold 
National  Convention 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  twenty-second  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  and  Dealers  on  Oct. 
11-13.  An  educational  program  has 
been  prepared  for  the  members  of  the 
association  who  are  able  to  be  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  the  three  days. 

Speakers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  will  address  the  meetings  of 
the  convention.  E.  H.  Eardley,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Engineers’  Committee, 
and  chairman  of  the  Contractor-Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Salt  Lake  City,  will 
be  the  speaker  from  the  western  states. 
His  address  will  be  on  Specific  Specifi¬ 
cations. 

Headquarters  of  the  convention  will 
be  at  the  Hotel  Sinton. 

Successful  Convention  Held  By 
Southern  Idaho  Men 

Thirty-five  members  attended  the 
semi-annual  convention  of  the  Southern 
Idaho  Electrical  Contractor-Dealers,  re¬ 
cently  held  in  the  Commercial  Club 
rooms  in  Hailey.  George  Pickup,  of 
Idaho  Fails,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Thad  Stevens  of  Boise,  secretary, 
and  three  vice-presidents  were  among 
those  present. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Mayor  W.  P.  Fowler,  followed  by  a 
response  by  President  Pickup.  J.  C. 
Painter,  manager  of  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Capital  Electric  Company 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  delivered  an  address 
on  radio  development,  showing  cost  of 
service  that  electricians  are  required  to 
pay,  how  to  figure  overhead  expense 
and  profits,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to 
follow  certain  methods  in  order  to  make 
a  profit. 

A  paper  by  W.  R.  Putnam,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Idaho  Power  Company  of 
Boise,  was  read  by  J.  F.  Orr,  also  of 
the  Idaho  Power  Company. 

Kenneth  A.  McIntyre,  of  the  Society 
for  Electrical  Development,  Inc.,  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address  on  “Publicity  by  Co¬ 
operation,”  and  Laurence  W.  Davis, 
special  representative  of  the  National 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractor- 


Dealers,  addressed  the  convention  on 
“Building  the  Electrical  Business 
Through  Association.” 

The  next  convention  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Boise  some  time 
next  winter.  Walter  Bauchman  of 
Idaho  Falls  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
association  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  E.  C.  Stevens. 

Electrical  Associations  Active 
in  Portland  Territory 

The  local  sections  of  the  A.I.E.E.  and 
N.E.L.A.  are  starting  out  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  on  the  new  year’s  work.  At  a 
recent  joint  executive  meeting  of  the 
two  societies,  chairmen  were  elected  to 
head  the  membership,  program  and  en¬ 
tertainment  committees.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  two  societies  will  be  held 
early  in  October. 

D.  W.  Proebstel,  of  the  Portland 
Railway  Light  and  Power  Co.,  was 
elected  last  spring  to  become  chairman 
of  the  A.I.E.E.  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  J.  S.  Groo  of  the  Northwestern 
Electric  Co.  holds  the  corresponding 
position  with  the  N.E.L.A. 

Electric  Club  of  Oakland  Holds 
Most  Successful  Meeting 

One  of  the  most  successful  meetings 
in  the  history  of  its  existence,  was  held 
by  the  Electric  Club  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
on  Sept.  18.  'fhe  meeting  was  devoted 
to  discussions  on  the  progress  of  ho™® 
wiring  development  and  its  possibili¬ 
ties.  Garnett  Young  of  the  Garnett 
Young  Company  of  San  Francisco  was 
the  main  speaker. 

Officers  of  the  San  Fmncisco  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  members  of  the  Oakland  Real 
Estate  Board  and  of  the  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change  of  Alameda  County  also  made 
remarks  upon  electric  development. 

Feature  Addresses  Attract  L.  A. 
Electric  Club  Members 

Three  feature  addresses  marked  the 
Get-Together  Dinner  of  the  Electric 
Club  of  Los  Angeles,  held  at  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Club  on  Sept.  13.  Lau¬ 
rence  W.  Davis,  special  representative 
of  the  National  Association  of  Contrac¬ 


tors  and  Dealers,  Kenneth  A.  McIntyre, 
special  representative  of  the  Society  for 
Electrical  Development,  Inc.,  and  R.  H, 
Fisher,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
niittee,  California  Electrical  Coopera¬ 
tive  Campaign,  were  the  three  men  who 
presented  the  feature  talks  of  the  even¬ 
ing. 


water  ana  power  Act  Condemned 
at  Gas  Conventiem 

That  the  proposed  Water  and  Power 
Act  would  deprive  the  state  of  Califor¬ 
nia  of  $1,000,000,000  of  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  in  addition  to  placing  the  spending 
of  $500,000,000  in  the  hands  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  board  of  five  men,  was  the  gist  of 
a  talk  made  by  W.  E.  Creed,  president 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association's  conven- 
tion.  Prominent  gas  men  from  the  en¬ 
tire  Pacific  Coast  regpon  were  present 
at  the  convention,  which  was  held  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Just  prior  to  the  banquet  the  follow¬ 
ing  men  were  elected  as  officers  of  the 
association  for  the  coming  year: 

Frank  S.-Wade.  Southern  Counties  Gas  Com- 
pan^  Angeles,  president;  H.  R.  Basfonl. 
M.  R.  Basford  Company.  Snn  Francisco,  vice- 
P^®**dent,  and  William  M.  Henderson,  secretary- 
treasurer.  re-elected.  The  directors  were :  W.  S. 
Yard,  vice-president.  Pacific  Gas  A  Electric 
Company.  San  Francisco:  T.  P.  McCrea.  secre- 
^ry,  Los  Angeles  Gas  A  Electric  Company,  Los 
Angeles ;  L.  M.  Klauber,  general  superintendent. 
San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  A  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Diego ;  D.  G.  Young,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  Tacoma  Gas  A  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  Tacoma;  G.  B.  Williams,  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer.  Southern  California  Gas  Company.  Los 
Angeles;  D.  H.  McCorkle,  Hall  Furnace  Com¬ 
pany,  Oakland,  and  E.  L.  Hall,  general  superin¬ 
tendent,  Portland  Gas  A  Coke  Company,  Port¬ 
land. 


Proposed  Water  and  Power  Act 
Condemned  by  Engineers 

The  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Engineers,  at  a 
special  meeting  held  on  Sept.  5, 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  unanimously  voted  disapproval  of 
the  proposed  California  Water  and 
Power  Act. 

This  action  followed  the  report  given 
by  the  special  committee  appointed  last 
February  to  make  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  measure.  This  committee 
consisted  of  J.  J.  Rosedale,  chairman, 
construction  engineer;  E.  E.  Carpenter, 
consulting  engineer;  Chas.  H.  Lee, 
consulting  hydraulic  engineer;  George 
Mattis,  consulting  engineer,  and  Don¬ 
ald  M.  Baker,  hydraulic  engineer. 


COMING  EVENTS 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ELECTRICAL  EXPOSITION 

Salt  Lake  City,  UUh— Oct.  2-14,  1922 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

Annual  Meeting— San  Frandaco.  Calif.— October  4-8,  1922 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Annual  Convantioii — Del  Monte — October  7-11,  1922 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
DEALERS 

Annual  Convention — Ckicinnati,  Ohio — October  9-14,  1922 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RAILWAY  AND  UTILITY  COMMIS¬ 
SIONERS 

Annual  Convention — Detroit,  Mich. — Nov.  14,  1922 


The  report  set  forth  the  following 
conclusions  concerning  the  Act,  which 
were  endorsed  by  the  Chapter: 

First:  That  the  Act  is  not  needed. 

Second:  That  the  state,  operating 
under  the  proposed  Act,  could  not  per¬ 
manently  furnish  power  to  consumers 
more  cheaply  than  privately  owned 
utilities. 

Third:  That  the  workability  of  the 
Act  is  open  to  serious  question. 

The  report  further  emphasized  the 
points  that  the  Act  would  prove  a  dan¬ 
gerous  instrument  by  creating  a  “one 
man  power”  board  with  unlimited  op¬ 
portunities  for  political  activities  and 
involves  the  principle  of  unjust  tax¬ 
ation  since  all  the  people  of  the  state 
must  pledge  full  faith  and  credit  for 
the  payment  of  interest  and  principal 
of  bonds  which  would  benefit  only  local 
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Fred  H.  Fowler,  district  engineer  for 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  in 
California  and  Nevada,  has  resigned  to 
open  an  office  in  San  Francisco  as  a 
consulting  engineer.  Mr.  Fowler  was 
bom  in  Montana  and  received  his  early 
education  in  Denver,  coming  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1901.  He  was  graduated  from 
Stanford  University  wnth  the  class  of 
1905.  His  first  position  was  with  the 


FRED  H.  FOWLER 


J.  G.  .White  Engfineering  Corporation 
on  the  Laguna  Dam  of  the  Yuma  Irri¬ 
gation  District  in  Arizona.  Later  he 
traveled  extensively,  in  Egypt  studying 
irrigation  systems.  *  Subsequently  he 
was  city  engineer  of  Mayfield,  Calif.,  a 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  hydrographer  for 
the  Bay  Cities  Water  Company.  He 
entered  the  Forest  Service  in  1910  as 
assistant  to  the  chief  engineer.  He  was ' 
appointed  district  engineer  for  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Nevada  in  1913  and  wdth  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  was  made  representative 
of  that  organization.  One  of  his  out¬ 
standing  accomplishments  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  data  on  the  developed  water 
powder  in  California,  which  wdll  shortly 
be  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  The  report  required  twelve 
years  to  prepare. 

Harry  Sessions,  of  the  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Edison  Company,  is  now  enroute 
to  various  industrial  centers  of  the 
East  where  important  equipment  is  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  for  the  company’s 
various  installations.  He  will  spend 
several  months  inspecting  this  material 
and  gathering  economic  data  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  West  in  installation  and 
operation  of  pow’er  plant  equipment. 

A.  N.  Kemp,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  finance  and  accounts  of  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  is  spend¬ 
ing  several  w’eeks  in  eastern  business 
centers. 

R.  G.  Gentry,  commercial  manager  of 
the  Denver  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  was  re-elected  treasurer  of  the 
Colorado  Merchants’  and  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  that  organization  recently  held 
at  Sterling,  Colo. 

R.  L.  Hearn,  formerly  with  the  Hydro 
Electric  Commission  of  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  is  now  hydraulic  engineer  for  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Company, 
reporting  to  Victor  H.  Greisser  of  Spo¬ 
kane,  chief  engineer. 


Personals 


Emmett  N.  Britton,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Light  &  Power  Corporation,  is  a  recent 
San  Francisco  visitor. 

Rufus  G.  Gentry,  commercial  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Company,  is  one  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tors  of  the  Colorado  Industrial  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Prosperity  Carnival,  which  wall 
be  held  in  Denver  next  February  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Colorado  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Manufacturers’  Association, 
of  which  Mr.  Gentry  is  the  treasurer. 

William  E.  Gunther,  formerly  the 
Denver  city  salesman  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Electric  Company,  has  returned  to 
his  old  position  as  assistant  to  Clark 
Rider,  manager  of  the  Denver  Elec¬ 
trical  Company. 

J.  C.  Hancock,  manager  of  the  Clear 
Creek  territory  of  the  Colorado  Power 
Company,  was  one  of  the  backers  of 
the  “Days  of  ’59”  celebration  held  at 
Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  September  2-4. 

R.  A.  Hart,  federal  drainage  engfi- 
neer,  has  just  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City  from  a  two  weeks’  trip  through 
Idaho  and  Montana,  where  he  visited  a 
number  of  proposed  drainage  projects 
with  a  view  to  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  starting  same  in  tiie  immed¬ 
iate  future.  Among  those  which  he  vis¬ 
ited  was  one  at  Preston,  Idaho,  and 
another  immediately  west  of  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park  in  Montana. 

Fred  Hazard,  sales  promotion  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Conlin  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  the 
Western  Electric  Washing  Machines,  is 
spending  several  weeks  in  Los  Angeles 
and  southern  California  in  the  interests 
of  his  company. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Lawrence  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  Los  Angeles  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of  Engineers, 
to  succeed  J.  B.  Lippincott,  who  re¬ 
signed  because  frequent  trips  out  of  the 
city  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings  reg^ularly. 

Guy  Talbot,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Company  and  the  Port¬ 
land  Gas  &  Coke  Company,  Portland, 
Ore.,  attended  the  recent  convention  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association  held 
at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

J.  E.  Strange,  as.sistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  visited  several  days  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  before  attending 
the  Santa  Barbara  convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association. 

Major-General  George  W.  Goethals, 
noted  engineer  and  builder  of  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal,  spent  tw’o  weeks  in  Califor¬ 
nia  recently  conferring  wnth  associates 
in  the  engineering  office  which  he  re¬ 
cently  opened  in  San  Francisco. 

George  Boring,  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  office  of  the  Pacific  States  Electric 
Company,  is  a  recent  San  Francisco 
\nsitor. 

George  L.  Myers,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Company,  w’as  a  recent  San  Francisco 
visitor  and  later  was  in  attendance  at 
the  Santa  Barbara  Convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association. 


Raymond  Bennett,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Douglas  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Douglas,  Wyo.,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  connected  with  the  Sheridan 
County  (Wyo.)  Electric  Company,  has 
been  appointed  power  apparatus  spec¬ 
ialist  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  district.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  is  a  graduate  of  the  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  department  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  now  on  a  tour  of  the 
eastern  plants  and  branches  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  will  shortly  return  to  his 
headquarters  at  Denver. 

J.  H.  McLellan,  western  manager  of 
Barlow  and  Selig  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ripon,  Wis.,  spent  several  weeks 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  recently  studying 
market  conditions  and  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  distribution  of  his  com¬ 
pany’s  products. 

W.  R.  Lyall  of  San  Francisco,  Pacific 
Coast  representative  of  the  D  &  W  Fuse 
Company,  visited  Los  Angeles  recently 
looking  after  the  interests  of  his  com¬ 
pany. 

E.  O.  Eastwood,  professor  of  me¬ 
chanical  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  with  headquarters  at 
Seattle,  is  a  recent  San  Francisco  visi¬ 
tor,  having  come  to  the  South  on  board 
a  Standard  Oil  tanker  which  has  been 
under  trial  at  sea  for  the  first  time. 

P.  L.  Ckkldard,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  Leagrue,  is  one  of  the  active 
heads  of  the  organization  of  electrical 
men  in  Salt  Lake  City  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  plans  for  the  huge  elec¬ 
trical  exposition  which  opens  in  that 
city  on  October  2.  'The  exposition  prom¬ 
ises  to  far  outstrip  anything  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  the  West,  both  in  size  and 
in  the  number  of  visitors.  It  will  be 
devoted  strictly  to  electricity.  Mr.  God¬ 
dard  joined  the  Rocky  Mountain  Co¬ 
operative  League  in  April,  having  been 
with  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Company 
previous  to  that  time.  He  entered  the 
electrical  industry  in  1913  with  the 


P.  L.  GODDARD 


Phoenix  Construction  Company  and 
was  later  with  the  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Company.  While  in  Hawaii  he 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Mid- 
Pacific  Electrical  Cooperative  Cam¬ 
paign  in  Honolulu.  The  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Electrical  Exposition  is  one  of  the 
largest  undertakings  yet  attempted  by, 
any  of  the  cooperative  organizations  in 
the  West. 


October  1,  1922] 
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Andrew  M.  Lockridge,  formerly  with 
the  Hamilton  Beach  Manufacturing 
Company  for  four  years  as  travelling 
salesman,  is  now  connected  with  the 
Pacific  States  Electric  Company  in 
Southern  California. 

Saling  H.  Wolfe,  formerly  with  West¬ 
ern  Radio  Electric  Company,  and  radio 
instructor  in  the  United  States  Navy 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  is  now  specialty 
salesman  in  charge  of  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pacific  States  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  Lo3  Angeles  office. 

Robertson  Farmer,  formerly  secreta^ 
of  the  Southern  District,  California 
State  Association  of  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Dealers,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  connected  with  the  Radio  Supply 
Company  of  California,  has  recently 
left  for  the  Middle  West  and  expects  to 
take  up  field  work  with  the  National 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers. 

C.  P.  Bowie,  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Petroleum  Office  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  left  on  August  31  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Mr.  Bowie  plans  to  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  San  Francisco  for  about  two 
months  during  which  time  he  will  visit 
some  of  the  eastern  oil  fields. 

Chas.  E.  Eveleth,  executive  engineer 
of  the  turbine  department  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  manager  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  Works  of  the  company,  the 
appointment  dating  from  Sept.  1. 

J.  B.  Black,  formerly  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Great  Western  Power 
Company,  and  for  the  past  few  months 
acting  general  manager  of  that  con¬ 
cern,  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of 
general  manager.  Graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  in  1912,  Mr. 
Black’s  career  with  the  California  com¬ 
pany  has  been  a  phenomenal  one.  En¬ 
tering  the  commercial  department  he 
rose  rapidly,  being  appointed  general 
sales  manager  in  1918.  He  is  one  of 
the  active  leaders  of  the  electrical  in- 


J.  B.  ,^ACK 


dustry  in  the  West.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Electrical  Association,  having  won  that 
distinction  at  the  convention  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  la.st  June.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Campaign.  Mr.  Black  is  one  of  the 
youngest  central  station  executives  in 
the  country. 


Arthur  Ward  Fox,  formerly  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer,  has  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Johns-Pratt  Com¬ 
pany,  Hai^ord,  Conn.  Mr.  Fox  has 
been  associated  with  this  company  for 
sixteen  years,  starting  as  a  clerk  and 
working  up  through  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  becoming  assistant  treasurer 
and  factory  manager  and  later  secre¬ 
tary. 

James  A.  Davis,  chief  engineer  of  the 
state  highway  division  of  Washington, 
recently  resigned  after  nine  years’  serv¬ 
ice,  to  join  the  Carlson  Construction 
Company  of  Spokane.  Mr.  Davis  is 
succeeded  by  George  T.  McO^,  former 
assistant  chief  engineer. 

Charles  W.  Tubby,  Seattle  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  western  Washington 
section  of  the  American  Society  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineers,  heading  the  new 
group  of  officers  who  will  serve  the 
western  Washington  section  during 
1922-23. 

L.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Salt  Lake  office 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  is 
spending  a  month  in  eastern  business 
centers,  during  which  he  will  visit  the 
company’s  plants  at  Lynn  and  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Har¬ 
rison  and  Newark,  N.  J.  and  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

W.  N.  Kapus,  president  of  the  North¬ 
western  Gas  &  Electric  Eqviipment 
Company  of  Portland,  Ore.,  was  one  of 
the  delegates  from  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  to  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

B.  E.  Rowley,  Salt  Lake  City  district 
manager  for  the  Edison  Electric  Appli¬ 
ance  Company,  recently  visited  eastern 
business  centers.  While  in  the  East  he 
attended  the  conference  of  district  sales 
managers  of  the  Edison  Electric  Appli¬ 
ance  Company  at  Chicago. 

J.  E.  Davidson,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  and 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Nebraska  Power  Company  of 
Omaha,  gave  an  interesting  address  re¬ 
cently  before  the  Denver  Civic  and 
Commercial  Association  on  the  subject 
of  “Your  Electric  Service  Company.” 

A.  M.  B<rfinert,  for  the  past  three 
years  high  tension  sales  engineer  for 
the  Ohio  Brass  Company  in  the  East, 
has  been  appointed  representative  of 
that  company  in  the  Intermountain  dis¬ 
trict  with  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Before  going  with  the  Ohio  Brass 
Company,  Mr.  Bohnert  was  in  the  engi¬ 
neering  department  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company  for  nine  years. 
During  the  war  he  served  as  a  captain 
oP^ngineers  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
of  engineers.  Mr.  Bohnert  was  assist- 
aijjl  officer  in  charge  of  the  electrical 
and  mechanical  section  of  the  A.E.F. 

S.  Brittain,  formerly  connected 
\v]th  the  Southern  Sierras  Power  Com¬ 
pany  as  transportation  manager,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Com¬ 
pany,  assisting  L.  W.  Davis,  district 
lamp  manager  in  that  territory. 

A.  H.  Seep,  vice-president  of  the 
Mine  and  Smelter  Supply  Company, 
has  been  designated  as  an  associate 
chairman  of  the  campaign  committee  to 
raise  a  million-dollar  building  fund  for 
Regis  college  in  Denver. 


Walter  E.  Jones,  district  manager  of 
the  Economy  Fuse  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  Seattle,  who  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Seattle  Electric  Club,  as  active 
head  of  this  aggressive  organization, 
assisted  in  putting  over  Electric  Week 
in  Seattle  beginning  Sept.  22.  Mr. 
Jones  originally  engaged  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  business  in  Ohio  but  in  1912  for¬ 


sook  this  field,  coming  to  Portland,  Ore., 
where  he  identified  himself  with  the 
Johns-Manville  Company,  as  depart¬ 
ment  manager  of  this  corporation’s 
electrical  department.  In  1914  he 
came  to  Seattle  for  the  Johns-Manville 
Company,  remaining  in  the  concern’s 
employ  for  three  years.  In  1917  he 
was  made  district  manager  of  the 
Economy  Fuse  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  with  headquarters  in  Seattle.  In 
this  position  he  has  charge  of  sales  and 
service  for  his  company  in  the  10  west¬ 
ern  states.  Mr.  Jones  was  responsible, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Seattle  Electric  Club  which 
is  a  reorganization  of  the  old  Seattle 
Electrical  Contractor-Dealers’  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Ottomar  Hamele,  chief  counsel  of  the 
United  States  reclamation  department, 
is  in  the  west  inspecting  various  irrigra- 
tion  projects.  He  will  inspect  the 
Strawberry  valley  irrigation  project, 
and  other  reclamation  projects  while  in 
Utah.  Mr.  Hamele  characterized  the 
Smith-McNary  bill  for  the  reclamation 
of  waste  lands  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  by  the  federal  government  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  construc¬ 
tive  measures  now  pending  in  Congre.ss. 
He  declared  that  the  Western  States 
Reclamation  association  is  deserving  of 
great  credit  for  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  it  is  bringing  the  merits  of  the 
bill  before  the  people. 

George  W.  Bixler  of  the  Denver  Gas 
&  Electric  Light  Company  has  been 
transferred  to  the  publicity  department 
of  that  company  to  serve  during  the 
absence  of  Frank  Kivel. 

Nathan  Levinson,  radio  specialist. 
Pacific  district  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company  of  New  York,  is  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  studying  local  conditions.  Mr.  Lev¬ 
inson  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  telegraphic  and  telephonic  communi¬ 
cation  and  his  visit  will  be  of  material 
benefit  to  those  interested  in  broad- 
ca.sting. 
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The  Meadows  Manufacturing  Com* 
pany,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Meadow  Lark  Washing  Ma¬ 
chine,  has  just  secured  the  services  of 
H.  L.  Barker,  formerly  sales  manager 
for  the  Nineteen  Hundred  Washer  Com¬ 
pany.  The  company  has  placed  F.  S. 
Robertson  as  western  sales  manager 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
Over  100  carloads  of  washers  are  being 
sold  every  year  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
the  company. 

Pass  &  Seymour,  Inc.,  of  Solvay, 
N.  Y.,  are  placing  on  the  market  at 
this  time,  three  devices  for  use  with 
ceiling  lights,  ceiling  bands  and  in  fact 
-  any  standard  or  special  unit.  They  fit 
the  standard  1%-in.  throat  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  units  and  provide  individual  control. 

The  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company, 
of  Portland,  is  putting  on  a  Thor  wash¬ 
ing  machine  campaign  during  this 
month,  'fhis  campaign  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  V.  H.  Moon,  formerly 
district  manager  for  the  company  at 
Poni6roy,  Wash.  Mr.  Moon  has  recently 
been  placed  in  charge  of  merchandise 
sales  for  the  company  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Portland. 

The  National  Lamp  Works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  announced  the  rules  for  a 
“Lamp  the  Home”  contest  among  elec¬ 
tric  dealers  who  have  had  that  com¬ 
pany’s  lamps  stocked  prior  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  contest.  Twenty-one 
prizes  will  be  given  and  the  score  will 
be  based  on  the  dealer’s  window  dis¬ 
play,  store  interior  set-up  and  lighting 
sales  reminders,  word-of-mouth  solici¬ 
tation  and  mail  campaign. 

The  Roller-Smith  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  prepared  for  distribution 
bulletin  No.  B-820,  which  describes  its 
PV  ammeters  and  voltmeters  and  COD 
indicators. 

The  Central  Electric  Supply  Co.,  the 
most  recently  organized  jobbing  house 
in  Denver,  has  secured  additional  store¬ 
room  for  the  display  of  lighting  fixtures 
w’hich  have  been  recently  added  to  its 
accounts. 

The  Electric  Controller  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
just  issued  Bulletin  No.  1045.  This 
bulletin  gives  complete  specifications 
and  descriptions  of  their  Type  NC 
squirrel  cage  induction  motors. 

The  Holophane  Glass  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  has  just  issued  a  36-page 
illustrated  booklet  entitled  “Modem 
School  Lighting.”  This  booklet  contains 
complete  tables  of  utilization  constants 
for  all  conditions  of  room  size  and  dec¬ 
orations.  A  simple  form  of  reflecto- 
meter  is  included  so  that  the  reflection 
factor  of  paints  ordinarily  used  for  ceil¬ 
ing  and  walls  in  school  buildings  can 
be  easily  determined. 

’The  Kyle  Electric  Co.,  recently  re¬ 
organized  as  a  contractor-dealer  firm  in 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  taken  additional 
storeroom  w'hich  is  being  made  into  an 
attractive  fixture  display  space. 

Hubbard  &  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
through  E.  Weasel,  newly  appointed 
western  sales  manager,  is  planning  on 
placing  a  factory  representative  in 
Denver. 

James  G.  English,  of  Los  Angeles, 
formerly  with  the  Golden  State  Electric 
Company,  has  gone  into  the  electrical 
contracting  business  on  his  own  account 
and  is  located  at  133  West  Washington 
Street. 


Manufacturer,  Dealer,  and 
Jobber  Activities 


The  A.B.C.  line  of  laundry  equipment 
will  again  be  handled  in  Colorado  by 
the  Cahn-Forster  Electric  Co.  of  Den¬ 
ver,  through  arrangrements  recently 
made  by  Altorfer  Brothers,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  line. 

A  special  campaign  on  turnover  toast¬ 
ers  is  being  featured  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
in  conjunction  with  the  Western  Light 
and  Power  Co.  at  its  northern  Colorado 
and  Wyoming  service  centers.  Small 
initial  and  deferred  payments  to  be 
charged  on  the  monthly  bills  for  light 
and  power  service  is  proving  a  marked 
inducement  in  the  sale  of  the  toasters, 
it  is  said. 

The  Werner  Electric  Water  Heating 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  has  just  closed 
a  lease  on  the  brick  building  at  1221 
Santa  Fe  Avenue.  This  firm  holds  the 
patent  rights  throughout  the  country 
for  the  Wemer  Electric  Water  Heaters, 
which  are  manufactured  at  Marion, 
Ohio,  and  are  shipped  to  Los  Angeles 
for  assembling  and  distribution.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  officials  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  present  assembling  plant,  as 
well  as  its  office  in  the  H.  W.  Heilman 
Building,  have  become  inadequate  for 
the  increased  business,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  secure  larger  quarters  in 
which  the  offices,  salesroom  and  assem¬ 
bling  plant  could  be  combined  under  one 
roof. 

Scott  Bros.  Electric  Co.,  of  Denver, 
has  organized  the  Oil-O-Matic  Sales 
Co.  as  a  separate  feature  of  their  elec¬ 
trical  business  in  the  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  new  type  furnace  and  boiler 
heater  using  distillate  or  crude  oil  as 
fuel  with  electric  control. 


The  Esterline-Angus  Company,  In- 
dianapalis,  has  recently  issued  several 
bulletins  and  booklets  on  its  graphic 
meters,  which  show  records  made  upon 
the  equipment  manufactured  by  that 
company.  These  may  all  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  company’s  main 
office. 

The  George  A.  Gray  Company,  man¬ 
ufacturers’  representatives  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco,  recently 
moved  into  new  and  commodious  quar¬ 
ters  at  910  Howard  Street.  The  new 
building,  which  was  built  especially  for 
the  company,  is  two  stories  high,  con¬ 
tains  offices,  warehouse  room  and  stor¬ 
age  space. 

Representation  of  the  Hamilton- 
Beach  Co.  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
New  Mexico  has  been  changed  through 
the  resignation  of  Norman  Ives,  for¬ 
merly  in  charge  of  the  northern  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  section  outlined.  N.  E.  Good¬ 
man,  the  southern  representative,  will 
now  cover  all  the  territory  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Denver. 

The  Russel  Electric  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  just  put  on  the  market  a  new 
“Hold  Heet”  electric  percolator.  The 
company  plans  to  supply  leaflets  which 
can  be  imprinted  with  the  names  of 
dealers  who  carry  the  percolators  in 
stock. 

The  Hazard  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Denver  has  found  that  the  increasing 
business  has  called  for  additional  sales 
representation  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  E.  P.  Kipp,  district  manager, 
has  added  Maynard  Felix  to  the  sales 
staff. 

Electric  Materials  Company,  Pacific 
Coast  jobbing  house,  has  recently 
opened  a  Seattle  office  in  the  Hickley 
Bldg.  The  office  will  be  in  charge  of 
R.  F.  Robinson,  manager.  The  Electric 
Materials  Company  handles  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Bates  Expanded  Steel  Truss 
Company,  the  Roller-Smith  Company 
and  other  eastern  manufacturers. 


JUST  BEFORE  THE  RACE 

These  three  en^usisstic  members  of  the  Seattle  Electric  Club  are  waiting  for  the  girls’  race  at 
picnic  and  outing  held  by  that  organization.  Roy  Worth,  manager  of  the  Seattle  branch 
of  the  Pacific  StotM  Electric  Company  (left),  and  W.  M.  Meachum  of  Meachum  &  Babcock  (center) 
conrince  J.  J.  Agntter  of  J.  J.  Agutter  &  Co.,  former  president  of  the  dub,  that  he 
?  kne^high  across  the  finish  line.  Mr.  Agutter  is  demurring  as  he  is  a  belierer 

In  kodaking  as  he  goes  and  secs  a  "picture  ahead.** 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Building  continues  active  in  San 
Francisco  with  a  strong  demand  for 
real  estate,  especially  in  the  business 
districts.  Large  construction  plans  have 
been  made  for  school  buildings  and 
other  structures.  State  building  and 
loan  associations  in  the  stiate  have  in¬ 
creased  from  98  to  109  during  the  fiscal 
year,  while  their  total  assets  have  in¬ 
creased  14^  per  cent.  The  jobbing 
trade  is  fair. 

The  prune  and  peach  harvest  is 
nearly  completed,  the  yield  being  above 
normal  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
harvesting  of  the  rice  crop  should  start 
within  a  few  days  as  the  warm  weather 
has  favored  an  early  ripening  of  the 
crop. 

Retail  merchants  report  that  in  the 
public  mind  there  is  still  apprehension 
lest  further  trouble  arise  from  the  re¬ 
cent  railroad  strike.  A  slight  decline 
in  sates  resulted  from  this.  Wholesalers 
report  that  retailers  are  buying  for 
their  immediate  needs  only. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar 
hag  aided  the  Hawaiian  growers 
greatly.  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
catering  to  the  Philippine  and  Hawai¬ 
ian  island  trade  report  trade  conditions 
better  in  both  localities. 

Quite  a  large  quantity  of  California 
products  is  being  shipped  to  the  East 
by  boat  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
TTiis  is  caused  by  the  car  shortage 
which  has  hit  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 

The  underlying  business  conditions 
are  generally  good,  throughout  the  city. 

LOS  ANGELES 

The  first  fifteen  days  of  September 
saw  2,156  permits  issued  with  an  ap¬ 
proximate  valuation  of  $5,162,645  which 
corresponds  with  the  same  period  of 
1921  as  an  increase  of  approximately 
33  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  per¬ 
mits  issued  for  the  year  to  date  is 
32,100  with  an  approximate  valuation 
of  $84,209,804,  which  is  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent. 

In  southern  California  conditions  in 
agriculture,  trade  and  industry,  are  as 
favorable  as  usual  and  give  no  promise 
of  receding  from  their  present  position. 
The  only  threatening  feature  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  the  rail  strike,  which  has  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  movement  of  the 
crops  and  which  may  cause  consider¬ 
able  loss,  unless  relief  comes  soon;  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  agreement 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  railroads 
will  alleviate  this  condition.  Consider¬ 
ing  production  prospects  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  agrricultural  conditions  in  southern 
California  are  excellent. 

Manufacturing  output  throughout  the 
opening  six  months  of  the  year  dis¬ 


played  a  steady  increase,  but  slowed 
down  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  In  some  industries,  particu¬ 
larly  the  automobile  and  building  in¬ 
dustries,  activity  has  been  unusually 
pronounced  this  summer  in  spite  of  the 
usual  seasonal  recessions. 

Evidence  of  the  plentiful  supply  of 
money  awaiting  investment  opportu¬ 
nity,  was  given  in  the  demand  for  the 
recent  issue  of  treasury  certificates 
and  which  form  a  temporary  vehicle 
for  idle  money  which  is  safe,  and  re¬ 
turns  a  good  income. 

DENVER 

If  confidence  is  any  criterion,  then 
business  is  strongly  entrenched  in  this 
territory.  Reports  from  bankers,  build¬ 
ing  interests,  wholesale  houses,  and 
manufacturers  all  show  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  Only  the  retailer  in  certain 
lines  claims  that  sales  are  not  in¬ 
creasing. 

Crop  movements  are  progressing  and 
bank  balances  are  increasing.  For  Aug¬ 
ust,  Denver  topped  the  list  of  all  cities 
with  least  recorded  unemployment.  Pos¬ 
tal  receipts  show^ed  an  increase  of  13.12 
per  cent  over  August,  1921.  Building 
permits  are  not  decreasing. 

Several  of  the  larger  electrical  job¬ 
bers  show  a  big  increase  in  sales 
during  the  past  60  days.  This  covers 
transmission  materials,  equipment,  and 
house  wiring  supplies.  However,  the 
contractor-dealer  reports  extreme  com¬ 
petition  on  small  wiring  jobs  and  slow 
demand  for  appliances. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Salt  Lake  City  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
equal  if  not  exceed  the  greatest  build¬ 
ing  record  it  has  ever  kno^^^l.  In  1916, 
the  record  year,  approximately  $7,550,- 
000  was  expended  on  construction 
within  the  city.  The  first  eight  months 
of  1922  find  the  1921  mark  of  $5,010,229 
equaled  and  a  prospect  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  additional  building  assured 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  At  present 
there  are  480  buildings  in  course  of 
construction,  residences  included.  While 
home  building  has  shown  remarkable 
strength,  school,  office  and  club  struc¬ 
tures  constitute  the  more  imposing 
share. 

The  mining  industry  is  continuing  to 
thrive,  and  this  is  in  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  condition.  The  Utah  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  is  shipping  an  average  of  270 
cars  of  ore  daily  to  its  Arthur  mill,  and 
is  employing  about  1,500  men. 

Retail  business  in  general  is  showing 
a  fair  improvement,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  good  circulation  of  money.  Elec¬ 
trical  dealers  are  conducting  inten¬ 
sive  campaigns  to  sell  seasonal  appli¬ 
ances  such  as  air  heaters  and  vacuum 
cleaners. 


SEATTLE 

There  is  a  strong  demand  from  all 
sections  for  all  grades  of  lumber,  and 
yard  stocks  were  never  as  low  in  years 
as  they  have  now  fallen.  The  car  situ¬ 
ation  which  has  been  troubling  many 
manufacturers  is  still  unsatisfactory, 
especially  on  the  branch  lines  of  the 
railroads,  where  in  some  instances, 
manufacturers  have  been  unable  hcf  ob¬ 
tain  over  15  per  cent  of  their  normal 
car  requirements.  This  is  not  confined 
to  lumber  manufacturers,  but  to  manu¬ 
facturers  in  any  line  of  industry  in  the 
more  remote  sections.  Lumber  orders 
are  pouring  in,  and  the  industry  is  in 
a  very  encouraging  condition  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

Seattle  has  passed  through  a  crisis 
in  its  construction  program  which 
threatened  to  bring  practically  all 
improvement  and  building  Avork  to  a 
standstill,  due  to  the  inability  to  secure 
cement  as  a  result  of  scarcity  of  freight 
cars.  It  is  expected  that  ample  quanti¬ 
ties  .will  be  forthcoming  in  the  future. 

Electrical  contractors  report  a  very 
good  demand  for  appliances,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  wiring  appliances  used  in 
new  building.  Local  men  report  a 
growing  interest  in  specialized  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  in  the  building  of 
homes,  and  believe  Seattle  Electric 
Week  will  be  a  tremendous  business 
builder  in  this  line.  A  shortage  in 
stocks  of  conduit  and  wire  exists  as  a 
result  of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes, 
but  this  is  not  expected  to  become  seri¬ 
ous.  A  number  of  the  new  apartments 
are  installing  electric  ranges  and  vac¬ 
uum  cleaners,  and  this  has  stimulatetl 
range  sales  throughout  the  summer. 
Vacuum  cleaners  and  washing  machines 
have  also  been  active. 


PORTLAND 


There  are  many  strong  indications  of 
improved  business  conditions.  Bank 
clearings,  building  permits,  postal  re¬ 
ceipts,  lumber  manufactures  and  other 
less  important  factors  all  show  healthy 
gains  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
a  year  ago.  The  power  companies  re¬ 
port  a  15  to  20  per  cent  larger  sale  of 
energy. 

The  electric  supply  sales  continue 
good,  due  to  the  large  improvement 
programs  being  carried  on  by  the  local 
power  companies  as  well  as  to  the  great 
activity  in  building  of  all  kinds.  The 
outlook  is  good  for  a  big  fall  business. 
Collections  are  slightly  easier. 

Portland  is  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
railroad  strike  to  some  extent,  in  de¬ 
layed  shipments,  although  the  situation 
was  never  alarming.  The  tendency  of 
the  shippers  has  been  to  favor  ocean 
carriers  during  the  strike  period. 
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Bridges 

Rirermidc — ^The  board  of  supervisors 
has  let  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
five-span  ornamental  concrete  bridge  over  the 
Santa  Ana  River  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Rubidoux 
to  the  De  Ward  and  Cobhan  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Diego,  at  its  bid  of  499,600.  The 
structure  will  be  of  the  mission  type. 

Calif.,  Redding — ^The  board  of  supervisors  has 
awarded  to  F.  H.  Neilson,  of  Orland,  contract 
for  building  the  bridge  to  span  Fall  River  near 
Glenburn,  on  a  bid  of  $33,666.  The  structure 
will  be  300  ft.  long  and  will  be  built  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete. 

Colo.,  DenvM* — Contract  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  concrete  bridge  at  Federal  Boulevard 
and  West  Thirteenth  Avenue  was  awarded  by 
the  city  to  R.  M.  Larson,  local  contractor.  The 
bid  accepted  was  for  $26,706.16. 

Ore.,  Wheeler — The  county  court  awarded  the 
Portland  Bridge  Co.  the  contract  to  build  a 
bridge  and  approaches  across  the  Nehalem  Bay 
at  Todd’s  for  $76,600.  Only  two  bids  were  filed 
with  the  court.  The  span  will  be  of  steel,  20  ft. 
wide  and  234  ft.  long.  The  three  piers  will  be 
of  concrete. 

Ore.,  Portland — Proposals  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  high  bridge  to  replace  the  present 
Burnside  bridge  and  a  viaduct  to  be  known  as 
the  Ross  island  bridge,  south  of  Hawthorne 
Ave.,  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the 
November  election.  This  was  decided  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  city  and  county  commissioners. 
The  projwsed  new  Burnside  bridge  will  cost 
about  $3,000,000.  The  Ross  island  bridge,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  estimates,  will  cost  $1,000,- 
000  exclusive  of  approaches. 

Ore.,  Baker  City — Three  new  bridges  are 
planned  by  the  city  commissioners  of  Baker. 
Heavy  traffic  over  the  Campbell  bridge  demands 
a  stronger  bridge  and  this  bridge  will  be  re¬ 
placed  with  a  strong  steel  bridge.  The  Madison 
Street  bridge  will  be  a  steel  bridge  with  con¬ 
crete  abutments  in.stead  of  a  full  concrete  bridge 
as  was  planned  at  first.  For  the  Estes  Street 
bridge  all  material  that  can  be  used  from  the 
Campbell  Street  bridge  will  be  utilized.  The 
bridges  will  be  built  with  substantial  concrete 
piers  and  abutments. 

Buildings  (Industrial) 

Calif.,  Los  Angeles — Lynch-Cannon  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.,  Chapman  Bldg.,  has  been  awarded  a 
contract  at  $138,800  for  erecting  a  car  repair 
shop  on  54th  St.,  between  So.  Park  Ave.  and 
San  Pedro  St.,  for  L.  A.  Railway  Co.  Brick 
walls.  94  X  440  ft.,  steel  columns  and  roof 
trusses,  comp,  roofing,  metal  skylights,  steel 
8a.sh,  steel  rolling  doors,  100  steel  lockers,  etc. 
Plans  by  engineering  dept,  of  the  railway  com¬ 
pany. 

Calif.,  Los  Angeles— C.  L.  Peck.  721  H.  W. 
Hellmann  Bldg.,  has  the  contract  to  erect  a 
5-story  reinforced  concrete  warehouse  at  4th 
and  Alameda  Sts.,  for  Bekins  Fireproof  Storage 
Co.  Plans  by  Engineer  Edw.  T.  Flaherty,  435 
I.  W.  Heilman  Bldg.  Brick  walls,  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  face  brick  front,  comp, 
roofing,  steel  sash,  factory  maple,  and  concrete 
floors,  steel  beams,  electric  freight  elevators, 
steel  rolling  doors. 

Calif.,  Los  Angeles — Union  Iron  Works,  5125 
Santa  Fe  Ave.,  has  the  contract  for  a  l-story 
factory  building,  80  x  116  ft.,  on  E.  28th  St. 


near  Naomi  Ave.,  for  Martin  Iron  Works.  Steel 
frame  and  roof  trusses,  brick  and  oorr.  iron 
rfg.,  $26,000. 

Calif.,  El  Monte  —  Adams  Record  Cabinet 
Corp.  plans  to  build  a  factory  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  phonograph  record  cabinets.  The  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  will  assist  in  raising  capital 
for  the  new  plant.  Work  is  planned  to  start 
within  two  weeks. 

Calif.,  Long  Beach — W.  J.  Burgin,  1100  Re¬ 
dondo  Ave.,  has  the  contract  for  a  1-story  box 
factory  bldg.,  at  1860  Cberry  Ave.,  Long  Beach, 
for  the  Long  Beach  Box  Company,  Foundation 
130-ft.  front,  concrete  walls,  Lupton  steel  sash, 
cement  floor. 

Calif.,  Menlo  Park — Rumor  has  it  that  the 
National  Ice  Cream  Co.  has  secured  a  lot  where 
it  will  build  a  factory  for  its  products. 

Calif.,  Sacramento — Erection  of  a  large  ware¬ 
house  for  the  storage  and  manufacture  of  ixml- 
try  supplies  will  be  begun  at  Seventeenth  and 
R  Streets  within  the  next  few  days  by  F.  F. 
Smith  &  Company.  The  construction  will  be 
of  concrete  and  corrugated  iron. 

Calif.,  North  Sacramento  —  The  California 
Packing  Company  purchased  a  lot  occupied  by 
the  Epworth  Methodist  Church.  The  building 
will  be  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  and  a 
large  brick  building  will  be  constructed  for  the 
almond  packing  plant. 

Calif.,  Oakland — The  United  States  Light  & 
Heating  Corporation  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y,, 
makers  of  “U.9.L.”  batteries,  has  purchased  two 
acres  of  land  on  89th  Ave.,  between  Harriman 
St.  and  Sunnyside  Ave.,  where  a  factory  will 
be  built  and  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of 
automobile  and  radio  storage  batteries. 

Calif.,  Sacramento  —  Preliminary  plans  for 
the  first  unit  of  a  refinery  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
Borax  Co.  have  been  prepared  by  Albert  C. 
Martin,  architect,  and  Frank  L.  Stiff,  associate. 
The  building  will  be  erected  at  Los  Angeles 
harbor,  two  stories  in  height,  260  x  400  ft., 
and  of  steel  frame  construction. 

Calif.,  Calexico— Ice  Plant — Ground  has  been 
broken  here  for  an  $80,000  addition  to  the  ice 
plant  of  the  Imperial  Ice  and  Development 
Company,  Construction  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  sixty  days.  With  the  completion  of 
this  building  the  plant  will  have  a  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  of  11,000  tons  of  ice. 

Colo.,  White  River — The  first  carbon  black 
manufactory  in  the  state  will  shortly  be  built 
here  by  the  Rio  Blanco  Carbon  Co.,  according 
to  Thomas  J.  Dixon,  president  of  the  company. 
Immediate  plans  call  for  one  unit  with  a  ware¬ 
house  to  be  located  at  Rifle,  Colo.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  been  financed  to  the  extent  of  $200,000 
through  the  efforts  of  its  main  office  at  816 
Symes  Bldg.,  Denver. 

Colo.,  Denver — ^The  main  unit  of  the  Stoll 
Manufacturing  Co.,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
early  in  September,  will  shortly  be  replaced  at 
a  cost  of  $20,000.  Electrical  equipment  used  in 
the  making  of  automobile  bodies  and  motor 
camping  equipment  is  included  in  the  estimate. 

Colo.,  Denver — Excavation  for  the  $2,000,000 
packing  plant  of  the  Mountain  States  Packing 
Company,  adjacent  to  the  union  stockyards,  has 
just  been  started.  The  plant  will  be  of  steel 
and  concrete  construction,  approximately  200  x 
400  ft.  in  size,  five  stories  high,  and  will  be 
electrically  equipped  throughout.  Cold  storage 
facilities  will  also  be  provided,  according  to 


Charles  F.  Kamrath,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  who  is  in  charge  of  construction. 

Ore.,  Portland — ^The  Peninsula  Lumber  Co. 
will  start,  within  six  months,  construction  of 
a  new  $600,000  modem  sawmill  below  its  pres¬ 
ent  plant  on  the  Willamette  River,  according 
to  announcement  made  by  F.  C.  Knapp,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  concern. 

Ore.,  Independence— The  Cleveland  and  Hedges 
mill  at  Pardee  is  being  remodeled  preparatory 
to  resuming  operations,  and  has  been  taken 
over  by  W.  T.  Grier  of  Salem,  Ore.  Plans  for 
expenditures  call  for  about  $100,000,  including 
additional  equipment  and  changes  made  in  the 
planing  mill. 

Wash.,  Centralia — The  sawmill,  planing  mill 
and  other  portions  of  the  H.  H.  Martin  Lumber 
Company’s  plant  in  Centralia  were  destroyed 
by  fire  recently,  with  loss  of  $76,000.  Plant  is 
to  be  rebuilt  inunediately. 

Wash.,  Seattle — The  plant  of  the  North  Coast 
Dry  Kiln  Company  is  to  be  enlarged  by  con¬ 
struction  of  an  addition  which  will  house  a 
large  machine  shop.  Improvements  will  cost 
$16,000. 

Wash.,  Seattle — Contract  for  erection  of  a 
three-story,  $126,000  factory-warehouse  building 
for  the  Black  Manufacturing  Company,  garment 
manufacturers,  has  been  let  to  A.  W.  Quist 
Company,  Hoge  Building.  The  building  will  be 
occupied  by  the  Crescent  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company. 

Wash.,  Yakima — Construction  of  an  addition 
to  the  present  modem  plant  of  the  Yakima 
Meat  Co.  and  Gibson  Bros.,  Inc.,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $126,000  and  an  imnnediate  ex¬ 
pansion  increasing  their  stock  have  been  decided 
upon.  A  contract  for  the  building,  to  be  of 
steel  and  concrete,  has  been  let  to  Prank  J. 
Leonard  of  Portland, 

Wash.,  Yakima — A  new  modern  plant  is  to  be 
erected  for  the  Yakima  Dairymen’s  Assn,  on 
Fourth  Ave.,  instead  of  enlarging  the  present 
quarters.  This  is  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  following  a  recent  stockholders’ 
meeting.  The  cost  of  the  new  plant  will  be 
about  $26,000. 

Wash.,  Tacoma — A  new  factory  costing  ap¬ 
proximately  $30,000  will  be  constructed  in  Ta¬ 
coma  by  the  Progressive  Sales  Company  for  the 
manufacture  of  auto  springs  and  shock  absorb¬ 
ers.  J.  E.  Drain,  president  of  the  company. 

Wash.,  Spokane — Sawmill — A  modern  single 
band  sawmill  with  a  daily  capacity  of  60,000 
ft.,  will  be  erected  by  the  Sandpoint  Lumber 
and  Pole  Co.,  at  Troy,  Mont.,  according  to  re¬ 
cent  announcement  by  H.  C.  Culver,  of  this 
city,  president  of  the  concern.  ’The  company 
has  purchased  from  the  U.  9.  Forest  Service 
about  3,000  acres  of  timber  on  Callahan  Creek, 
Mont. 

Dams 

Calif.,  Oakland — A  twenty-nine  million  dollar 
agreement  ending  all  litigation  and  clearing  the 
way  for  immediate  work  on  the  irrigation  and 
storage  facilities  of  the  Madera  district  has 
been  signed  by  representatives  of  the  Miller  and 
Lux  estate.  A  large  storage  dam  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  Fresno  county,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Friant.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  west  side 
storage  district  will  be  determined  immediately 
by  two  engineers,  one  appointed  by  the  Madera 
irrigation  district  and  one  by  Miller  and  Lux. 
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Calif.,  Sacramenta — Requisitions  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  service  necessary  for  the  buiidinir  of 
a  power  dam  at  Camp  Sacramento  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  City  Controller  H.  C.  Bottorff.  The 
hydroelectric  plant  is  to  be  installed  to  furnish 
light  and  heat  at  the  camp. 

Calif.,  Anaheim  —  Prendergast  Construction 
Company,  1321  Washington  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
was  awarded  contract  for  constructing  Pratt 
Dam  No.  2  at  canal  intake,  Santa  Ana  River, 
for  Anaheim  Union  Water  Company.  Company 
will  furnish  materials.  Dam  will  be  L-shaped, 
one  section  216  ft.  long  and  the  other  136  ft. ; 
6  X  6  in.  wire  mesh  will  be  welded  on  60-lb. 
steel  rails  30  ft.  long  used  for  piles.  There  will 
also  be  lumber  and  rip-rap  work. 

Highways 

ArU.,  Yuma  —  R.  Twohey,  Phoenix,  was 
awarded  contract  at  $161,374.76  for  construct¬ 
ing  43  miles  of  state  highway  between  Wellton 
and  Maricopa  county  line.  Work  will  start 
within  three  weeks. 

Calif.,  Sacramento— The  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  has  awarded  a  contract  for  9.1  miles  of 
concrete  paving  between  Saugus  and  a  point 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  northwest  of  Castaic 
School.  Los  Angeles  county,  to  Sam  Hunter  of 
Santa  Barbara,  on  his  bid  of  $68,012.60.  The 
engineers’  estimate  for  the  job  was  $47,600. 
A  contract  for  9.3  miles  of  highway  to  be 
graded  and  7.6  miles  to  be  surfaced  with  gravel, 
in  Amador  county  between  the  western  boun¬ 
dary  and  central  house,  was  given  to  Blumens- 
cranz  and  Vernon  of  Stockton,  on  their  bid  of 
$102,377.80.  The  estimate  was  $108,327.60.  The 
George  Pollock  Company  of  Sacramento  re¬ 
ceived  the  contract  to  grade  13.1  miles  in  Mon¬ 
terey  county  between  Anderson  Can3ron  and 
the  Sun  River.  The  bid  was  $786,806.60,  and 
the  estimate  $623,430.60.  Bonnell,  Savage  and 
Fenn  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  were  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  10.9  miles  of  grading  and  paving  in 
Colusa  and  Sutter  counties,  between  Colusa  and 
Long  Bridge,  on  the  bid  of  $113,764.80,  as 
against  the  engineers’  estimate  of  $136,090.30. 

Calif.,  Yuba  City — Galbraith  A  James  were 
awarded  a  contract  to  construct  approximately 
one  mile  of  concrete  road  from  Gray’s  Comers 
on  the  Bunce  Lateral  to  Walton  Ave.  The  bid 
was  at  the  rate  of  $19,860  per  mile. 

Cal.,  Sacramento — The  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  has  awarded  contracts  for  road  work 
as  follows:  One  6.8  miles  long,  from  Cotton¬ 
wood  Creek  to  the  first  crossing  of  Kera  River, 
to  be  graded,  to  W.  9.  Mead  of  San  Francisco, 
on  his  bid  of  $281,167 :  the  estimate  of  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  commission  was  $248,062.  The 
other,  providing  for  the  paving  with  bituminous 
macadam  of  a  stretch  2.7  miles  long  near  Mari¬ 
copa,  was  awarded  to  C.  B.  Christensen,  also 
of  San  Francisco.  Christensen’s  bid  was  $31,- 
446.80,  as  compared  to  the  engineers’  estimate 
of  $44,693. 

Wash.,  Olympia — More  than  a  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  highway  construction  work  wiil  be 
carried  on  by  the  state  during  the  winter.  Two 
contracts  to  be  let  October  3  will  cost  $1,260,- 
000,  and  include  20.1  miles  of  the  Yakima  Can¬ 
yon  Road,  a  new  project,  and  12.21  miles  of 
the  North  Bank  Highway.  The  former  will  cost 
about  $726,000  .and  the  latter  approximately 
$.■>30,000. 

Wash.,  Olympia — Coluccio  &  Erickson,  Seat¬ 
tle.  on  a  bid  of  $132,603.01,  received  the  con¬ 
tract  for  paving  6  miles  of  the  Sunset  Highway, 
between  Issaquah  and  Preston. 

Wash.,  Olympia — Contract  for  paving  3.4 
miles  of  the  National  Park  Highway,  between 
Elbe  and  Rainier  Park  Junction,  Pierce  county, 
was  let  to  R.  N.  Bartlett,  Jefferson,  Ore.,  on 
his  bid  of  $86,101.23. 

Wash.,  Olympia — Contract  for  grading  and 
graveling  of  7  miles  of  state  road  No.  4,  from 
Tonasket  east,  in  Okanogan  county,  has  been 


let  to  Anderson  ft  Nelson  of  Tonasket  on  a  bid 
of  $68,748.11. 

Irrigation  Projects 

Calif.,  Merced — The  contracts  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tunnel  and  syphon  for  the 
Merced  irrigation  district  were  awarded  to  P.  L. 
Burr  with  a  bid  of  $24  per  lineal  ft.  for  the 
tunnel  and  $24,700  for  the  syphon.  The  board 
rejected  all  the  bids  for  the  metal  flumes  and 
decided  to  do  the  work  under  its  own  super¬ 
vision,  it  being  estimated  that  this  can  be  done 
for  $38,364.64.  The  lowest  bid  was  $42,160. 

Calif.,  Eureka — Application  for  the  diversion 
of  2,000  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  minute  from  the 
Trinity  River  for  agricultural  irrigation  pur¬ 
poses  has  been  made  to  the  state  department  of 
public  wrorks  by  W.  H.  Samson  of  Coming. 
Calif.  The  water  would  be  diverted  in  Section 
10  Township  34  N.  R.  8  W.  and  would  be  used 
for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  Sacramento  val¬ 
ley  south  of  Red  Bluff.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  project  is  $6,000,000. 

Calif.,  Orovillc — L.  M.  Edwards,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Paradise  irrigation  district,  has  been 
instructed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
district  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  installation  of  13,000  ft.  of  36-ln.  pipe  to 
replace  the  present  open  ditch  from  the  dam  to 
the  forebay.  Bids  will  be  opened  at  the  next 
regular  board  meeting  on  October  3. 

Calif.,  San  Diego— A  syndicate  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Sacramento  men  has  purchased  1,000 
acres  of  farming  land  near  Del  Mar  in  the  San 
Dieguito  Valley.  A  corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  Southern  California  Farm  Products  Com¬ 
pany  with  a  capital  of  $600,000  will  develop  the 
land.  A  drainage  system  consisting  of  10-in. 
concrete  pipe  every  300  ft.  with  canals,  etc., 
will  be  InsUlled  at  once.  The  system  will  ex¬ 
tend  from  Del  Mar  to  the  Santa  Fe  ranch 
pumping  plant.  C.  M.  Jackson,  president  of 
California  Insurance  Company,  is  head  of  the 
syndicate. 

Ore.,  Salem — First  steps  towards  forming  a 
new  irrigation  district  were  taken  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Moialla,  when  a  committee  was  ap- 
])ointed  to  submit  the  necessary  petitions  to  the 
county  court.  Information  was  given  at  the 
meeting  by  Professor  Powers,  soil  expert  of 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  and  Percy  Cupper, 
state  engineer.  Between  6,000  and  10,000  acres 
of  land  will  be  Included  in  the  district. 

•  Ore.,  Bend — Lands  of  Jefferson  county  to 
the  extent  of  26,000  acres  or  more  are  soon 
to  be  irrigated  by  two  large  projects  now  under 
way.  One  of  these,  the  Tumalo  Irrigation  Dis¬ 
trict.  a  state-owned  project,  has  secured  rights 
in  Crescent  Lake  and  has  successfully  floated 
a  bond  issue  for  over  $600,000  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  system.  'This  will  water 
10,000  acres  of  land.  'The  North  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  has  also  started  construction  work.  ’The 
development  will  proceed  in  6.000-acre  units  and 
includes  a  large  colonization  program,  that  will 
settle  land  as  it  is  brought  under  water. 

Wash.,  Spokane — ^The  development  of  nearly 
8,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  between  Okano¬ 
gan  and  Loomis,  is  now  under  contract  between 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  De¬ 
velopment  and  the  Whiteside  Reclamation  Dis¬ 
trict.  The  department  has  agreed  to  purchase 
the  necessary  bonds  which  are  about  $600,000. 

Wash..  Yakima— A  contract  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  irrigation  laterals  In  the  district 
east  of  the  Northern  Pacifle  tracks  and  north 
of  Pacifle  Ave.  has  been  awarded  by  the  city 
commissioners  to  S.  A.  Campbell  of  Sunnyside. 
on  a  bid  of  $72,095.86. 

Wash.,  Kennewick — ^The  big  irrigation  con¬ 
tract  held  by  Howard  S.  Amon  with  the  Horse 
Heaven  Irrigation  District  for  the  irrigation  of 
250.000  acres  of  farm  lands  has  been  approved 
by  the  superior  court.  The  court’s  action  vali¬ 
dates  the  bond  issue  of  $30,000,000  and  dis¬ 


poses  of  the  last  legal  preliminary,  leaving  Mr. 
Annon  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  It  is  reported  that  a*  large  financial 
syndicate  has  underwritten  the  bonds  and  that 
actual  construction  on  the  big  project  will  start 
this  fall. 

Wash.,  Aberdeen — Three  bids  were  received 
recently  for  dredging  contract  for  the  fourth 
drainage  district  in  South  Aberdeen,  ranging  in 
amounts  from  $79,000  to  $83,000.  ’The  fimns 
bidding  were  E.  L.  Cheatham  ft  Son,  Portland ; 
Western  Dredging  Company,  Mashfield,  and  the 
Paiker-Schramm  Company,  Portland.  Contract 
has  not  been  let. 

Wash.,  Wenatchee — A,  plan  to  develop  8,000 
acres  of  land  in  Okanogan  county  has  been 
completed  by  the  state  department  of  conserva¬ 
tion,  the  department  having  agreed  to  purchsMe 
the  necessary  bonds,  which  will  total  nearly 
$600,000. 

Power  Plant  Equipment 

Calif.,  Vallejo— Bids  are  being  asked  on  a 
salt  water  circulating  loop  to  be  instsdied  at 
the  U.  S.  government  power  plant  here,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  $100,000.  The  fuel 
oil  system  is  to  be  changed  at  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $36,000.  The  job  orders  call  for 
installation  of  the  power  plant  and  supply  de¬ 
partment  liquid  fuel  containers. 

Calif.,  Los  Angel  es — Plans  for  four  structures 
of  a  public  or  semi-public  nature  have  been 
passed  on  by  the  Municipal  Art  Conunission. 
according  to  the  official  report  of  that  body. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  plan  for 
a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  substation  to  be 
built  at  San  Pedro  on  property  bounded  by 
Harbor  Boulevard,  Front  and  Regan  Streets. 
The  building,  designed  by  F.  L.  Roehrig.  under 
the  supervision  of  the  power  bureau,  will  cost 
about  $80,000. 

Ore.,  Salem — A  2600-kw.  steam  turbine  gener¬ 
ating  unit  is  being  installed  at  the  local  plant 
of  the  Portland  Railway  Light  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany.  This  will  supplement  the  water  power 
plants  on  the  Clackamas  River  by  which  Salem 
is  fed  through  a  76,000-volt  transmission  line. 
The  plan  includes  a  system  of  conveyors  for 
handling  hog  fuel  with  oil  burners  held  in  re¬ 
serve  for  emergency  work. 

Power  Projects 

Calif.,  Monterey — ^The  Del  Monte  Light  ft 
Power  Company  is  reported  to  be  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  erection  of  a  transmission  line  from 
Monterey  to  Castroville,  via  Del  Monte.  Seaside 
and  Marina. 

Calif..  Ukiah — ^The  Snow  Mountain  Water  ft 
Power  Company,  216  Pine  Street,  has  applied 
to  the  State  Water  Commission  for  permission 
to  construct  hydroelectric  plants  on  the  Middle 
Eel  River,  Thatcher  and  Elk  Creeks.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  12,000  hp.  can  be  developed  at  a  cost 
of  about  $10,000,000. 

Mont.,  Butte-r-The  Montana  Utilities  Com- 
I>any.  organized  with  a  view  to  providing  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  with  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  has  started  construction  of  a  power 
line  to  Belfry,  Mont.,  which  will  not  alone  sup¬ 
ply  that  town  with  electricity  but  also  the 
district  between  Bridger  and  Belfry. 

Mont..  Dillon — The  Montana  Power  Co.  will 
build  a  power  line  from  Madison  River  to  Dillon 
at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  The  Union  Electric  Co.  of 
Dillon  has  contracted  with  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  for  the  purchase  of  the  power  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  over  this  line. 

Ore.,  Portland — George  J.  Burdick  of  this 
place  has  applied  to  the  State  Engineer  for  per¬ 
mission  to  divert  45.7  sec.-ft.  of  water  from 
Rock  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Nehalem  River, 
for  developing  hydroelectric  power  for  lighting 
and  general  use.  The  development  involves  a 
timber  crib  and  rock  fill  dam,  2,000  ft.  of  pipe, 
and  a  400-hp.  turbine  operating  under  77-ft. 
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head.  The  total  cost  of  the  development  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $62,500.  R.  W.  Lincoln  is  engineer 
in  charge. 

Ore.,  Portland— -The  application  of  the  Spirit 
Lake  Railway  and  Power  Company  to  develop 
water  power  at  Spirit  Lake  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
St.  Helens  in  the  state  of  Washington  has  been 
denied,  as  announced  by  Colonel  William  Kelly, 
chief  engineer  for  the  water  power  commission 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  lake  is  visited  by  thousands  of  excursion¬ 
ists  during  the  year  and  the  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  would  stop  this. 

Ore.,  Mansfield — ^The  Mountain  States  Power 
Company  is  completing  an  18-mile  extension  to 
the  town  of  Powers,  where  it  will  take  on  a 
load  of  approximately  300  hp. 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City — Certificate  of  conven¬ 
ience  and  necessity  has  been  issued  to  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Company  by  the  public  utilities 
conunission  of  Utah,  for  the  imwer  company  to 
extend  its  lighting  and  power  system  in  Soldier 
Summit,  Utah,  in  accordance  with  a  franchise 
obtained  from  the  town  council. 

Wash.,  Stevcoisoai — A  concrete  power  house 
for  the  Skamania  Light  &  Power  Co.  is  to  be 
started  in  September  by  Contractor  McKeighan 
of  this  place.  The  new  plant  will  be  located 
on  Herman  Creek  above  Cascade  Locks.  The 
company  ha.s  recently  increased  its  capital  from 
$?0,000  to  $50,000.  It  furnishes  light  and  power 
on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia  River  and  has 
lately  extended  its  lines  to  Eagle  Creek  and 
other  neighboring  points. 

Wash.,  Spokane  —  The  Washington  Water 
Power  Company  is  erecting  a  brick  addition  to 
its  29th  Street  substation.  Additional  trans¬ 
formers  are  being  placed  and  the  feeders  sup¬ 
plying  the  south  side  district  are  to  be  in¬ 
creased  in  capacity.  The  work  should  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  time  to  care  for  the  heavy  winter 
lighting  loads. 

Wash.,  Olympia — ^Two  franchises  for  electric 
transmission  and  distribution  lines,  to  be  con¬ 
structed  along  the  rights-of-way  of  state  high¬ 
ways,  were  granted  by  the  state  highway  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Lakeview  Light  &  Power  Company 
obtained  a  franchise  along  miles  of  the 

Pacific  highway  in  the  vicinity  of  Lakeview, 
Pierce  county.  The  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Company  was  granted  a  franchise  for  a  line 
along  the  Inland  Empire  highway  between  Pom¬ 
eroy  and  Pataha,  a  distance  of  1^  miles.  The 
committee  set  Nov.  3  as  the  date  for  hearing 
on  the  Washington  Water  Rower  Company’s 
application  for  a  franchise  to  construct  electric 
lines  along  the  Inland  Empire  highway  from 
the  north  boundary  of  Spokane  county  north¬ 
ward. 

Wash.,  Seattle — Seattle  city  council,  in  special 
session,  recently  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
issuance  of  $2,000,000  municipal  light  and  power 
plant  and  system  bonds.  The  bonds  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  cover  the  cost  of  proposed  exten¬ 
sions  to  the  light  and  power  system,  including 
installation  of  1,800  new  street  lights,  placing 
in  underground  conduits  all  light  and  power 
wires  in  the  business  district  of  the  city ;  a  new 
substation  on  Spokane  Street,  with  transmission 
line  connection  to  the  Cedar  Falls  plant ;  and 
for  the  site  and  construction  of  a  light  depart¬ 
ment  warehouse. 

Railways 

Calif.,  Monrovia — Extension  of  the  Monrovia- 
Glendora  line  from  Glendora  to  San  Dinnas 
Junction,  a  distance  of  approximately  five 
miles,  is  planned  by  the  Pacific  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  as  soon  as  permission  is  granted  by  the 
railroad  commission. 

Calif.,  Marysville — Spencer  D.  Miller  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  the  construction  of  two 
roads,  one  approximately  five  miles  of  graveled 
road  between  Dobbins  and  Cottage  Ravine  on 
a  bid  of  $11,318,  and  the  other  a  crushed  rock 


road  between  Ostrom  station  and  Plumas  school 
house  on  a  bid  of  $11,000.  The  Dobbins-Cottage 
Ravine  road  will  connect  up  with  the  new 
roads  to  be  built  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  road  system  incidental  to 
the  erection  of  the  immense  dam  in  the  Yuba 
River  at  Bullards  Bar. 

Colo.,  Denver — The  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Rail¬ 
road  Company  is  planning  to  rebuild  its  shops 
at  Utah  Junction,  recently  destroyed  by  fire, 
causing  a  loss  of  about  $700,000. 

Ore.,  Albany — Plans  for  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  Lebanon  through  Sweet  Home 
and  Foster  to  White  City  will  develop  a  lum¬ 
bering  center  at  Foster  which  will  exceed  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  lumber  development  In 
Oregon.  Plans  were  announced  by  Colonel 
A.  A.  White,  railroad  builder, 

UUh,  Salt  Lake  City— The  UUh  Central  Rail¬ 
way  Co,  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  construct  a  new 
line,  31  miles  long,  between  Huntington  and 
Wellington,  with  a  branch  from  Wellington  to 
the  Utah  Railway  Co.  line,  near  Utah  Railway 
Junction. 

Street  Lighting  Systems 

Calif.,  San  Jose — ^This  city  is  Interested  in 
installing  a  new  street  lighting  system  and  the 
city  manager  has  under  consideration  various 
kinds  of  street  lighting  plans. 

Calif.,  Dinnba — Osborn  Electric  Co.,  Turlock, 
was  awarded  contract  by  city  for  constructing 
electrolier  system  on  various  streets.  Other 
bids  were:  Valley  Elec.  Supply  Co.,  Freeno, 
$64,200 ;  F.  E.  Newbery  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
$66,17311  Robinson  Electric  Co.,  Fresno,  $66,000 : 
Globe  Electric  Works,  San  Francisco,  $71,000; 
H.  C.  Reid  Company,  San  Francisco,  $65,169. 

Waah.,  Seattle — Ne  Page  McKenney  Company, 
on  a  bid  of  $17,668,  received  the  contract  for 
cluster  lights  on  University  Way,  on  which  six 
bidders  submitted  estimates. 

Streets  and  Sewers 

Calif..  San  Mateo— Bids  for  the  construction 
of  a  sewer  disposal  system  for  the  new  county 
hospital  were  opened  by  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  and  Barrett  &  Hilp,  offering  to 
do  the  work  for  $12,000,  were  found  to  be  the 
lowest. 

Calif.,  Los  Angeles — Now  that  the  $12,000,000 
outfall  sewer  bond  issue  has  been  authorized  by 
the  voters  of  Los  Angeles,  work  will  be  pushed 
on  the  emergency  outfall  and  treatment  plan. 
The  pipe  for  the  emergency  outfall,  which  has 
been  laid  to  the  vicinity  of  Mesa  Drive  along 
the  right-of-way  of  the  Santa  Monica  Air  line, 
will  be  extended  beyond  Culver  City  to  a  point 
west  of  the  Baldwin  Hills  where  the  emergency 
treatment  plant  will  be  located.  This  plant 
will  consist  of  Imhoff  tanks  and  sprinkling  fil¬ 
ters  and  will  cost  about  $500,000. 

Calif.,  Fullerton — The  city  of  Fullerton  has 
asked  Santa  Ana  and  Anaheim  for  permission 
to  join  in  the  project  initiated  by  the  latter  two 
cities  for  a  joint  outfall  sewer  to  the  ocean. 
Unless  there  are  legal  obstacles  which  cannot 
be  overcome,  the  request  of  Fullerton  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  granted.  City  Engineer  Ben  F.  Dupuy 
estimates  that  it  will  cost  the  city  of  Fullerton 
about  $200,000  to  participate  in  the  project.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  joint  outfall 
from  36  to  42  in.  and  the  line  from  Anaheim 
to  the  junction  from  22  to  30  in. 

Ore.,  Portland — The  public  works  department 
has  recommended  the  awarding  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Lents  trunk  sewer  to  the 
J.  F.  Shea  Co.,  on  their  bid  of  $693,110  for  the 
route  from  Eiast  92nd  Street,  in  Lents,  to  East 
21  St  St.  and  Harney  Ave.  and  to  the  Willamette 
River  by  way  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Sellwood 
district.  Specifications  call  for  completion  of 
the  sewer  540  days  after  the  contract  is  signed. 


Utah,  Ogden — F.  W.  Spencer  Company  of  Salt 
Lake  City  have  been  awarded  contract  for  the 
laying  of  4%  miles  of  cast  iron  pipe  in  the 
extensive  program  of  water  main  improvements. 

Wash.,  Kelso— The  United  Contract  Company 
of  Portland  has  obtained  the  contract  for  the 
paving  project  in  local  improvement  district 
No.  41,  South  Second  and  Third  Streets,  and 
connecting  streets,  for  $37,623.  Bithulitic  pav¬ 
ing  will  be  laid,  the  bid  for  this  type  of  paving 
being  lower  than  for  concrete.  The  same  com¬ 
pany  submitted  the  lowest  bid  for  concrete, 
$38,657.  The  project  includes  laying  of  sanitary 
sewers  and  installation  of  a  storm  sewer  system 
for  South  Kelso  south  of  Alder  Street,  draining 
into  the  Coweeman  River.  The  sewer  system 
will  be  installed  this  fall. 

Wash.,  Seattle— J.  L.  Smith,  on  a  bid  of 
$43,786,  received  the  contract  to  page  Lakedell 
Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $42,556. 

Wash.,  Seattle — All  bids  for  the  paving  of 
Terry  Avenue,  et  al.,  on  which  J.  L.  Smith, 
Seattle,  at  $110,867,  was  low,  have  been  re¬ 
jected.  New  bids  will  be  asked  for.  Bids  were 
also  rejected  for  concrete  walls  on  Atlantic 
Street,  for  which  D.  H.  Traphagen.  $33,747, 
was  low  bidder. 

Wash.,  Yakima — Contract  for  paving  South 
Third  Street  has  been  let  to  the  Yakima  Paving 
Company,  on  a  bid  of  $60,550.58,  for  bitumimus 
concrete  on  a  concrete  base. 

Wash.,  Seattle— On  a  bid  of  $116,626,  R.  G. 
Stevenson,  Seattle,  submitted  the  low  bid  for 
paving  Alki  Avenue,  and  received  the  award. 
Four  other  bids  were  submitted,  the  highest 
being  $124,236. 

Wash.,  Seattle — On  his  bid  of  $35,634,  V.  Ra- 
maglia  was  low  bidder  for  paving  Taylor  Ave¬ 
nue,  and  will  probably  be  awarded  the  contract. 

Wash.,  Seattle— All  bids  for  paving  of  11th 
Ave.  N.,  et  al.,  were  rejected,  and  new  bids 
will  be  asked.  Coluccio  ft  Erickson.  Seattle, 
at  $28,627,  were  low. 

Wash.,  Seattle — City  Engineer  J.  D.  Blackwell 
has  been  instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
grading  and  paving  of  Columbian  Way,  a  pro¬ 
jected  arterial  highway  across  Beacon  Hill  in 
the  southern  district,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000. 

Wash.,  Bellingham — On  a  bid  of  $88,528.  J. 
Lich  ft  Sons,  local,  received  the  contract  to 
pave  West  Holly  Street.  Contract  provides 
that  work  must  be  completed  by  Feb.  1,  1923. 

Wash.,  Seattle  —  The  Olympic  Construction 
Company,  on  a  bid  of  $112,278,  received  the 
contract  for  paving  Olive  Way,  et  al.,  estimated 
by  the  city  engineer  to  coat  $111,965.  The 
work  involves  12,000  cu.  yd.  of  earthwork,  and 
17,000'  sq.  yd.  of  concrete  and  asphalt  paving. 

Waterworks 

Calif.,  Bakersfield — The  proposal  to  organize 
a  Bakersfield  Municipal  Water  district  carried 
at  a  recent  election  by  a  heavy  majority.  Uix>n 
completion  of  the  organization,  surveys  will  be 
made  and  financial  estimates  prepared  in  work¬ 
ing  out  a  plan  of  action  for  improving  the 
water  systems.  Decision  by  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  on  the  amount  of  funds  needed  to  effect 
the  desired  improvements  will  be  followed  by 
another  special  election  at  which  voters  in  the 
water  district  will  be  given  opportunity  to  de¬ 
clare  for  or  against  issuing  and  sale  of  muni¬ 
cipal  bonds  to  create  the  district  funds. 

0>la.,  Longmont — Construction  of  a  $50,000 
reservoir  has  been  authorized  by  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  to  meet  the  growth  of  the  city.  The  reser¬ 
voir  will  be  constructed  on  a  hill  west  of  the 
city  under  supervision  of  city  officials. 

Ore.,  'Veronia  -  A  $30,000  water  system  for 
the  new  town  of  'Veronia  has  been  voted  fav¬ 
orably  by  the  council.  A  light  and  power  fran¬ 
chise  has  been  given  to  Geo.  J.  Burdick,  who 
will  begin  construction  on  the  hydroelectric 
plant  very  soon. 


